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HIRE “The one Idea which History e S as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the ba rs erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Pows of the Week. 


EARS for the result must by this time have 
firmly lodged themselves in the capital of 
Russia. It is, indeed, far too soon for us to boast 
that the victory is ours: man cannot reckon upon 
his own achievements. But, without arrogating 
to ourselves any exploits, other than those which 
may be claimed by clear resolve and open re- 
solution, it is clear that the combination of events 
is already beginning to tell upon the power of 
Russia. Unless the whole enterprise is a delusion, 
we may reckon the driving back of Russia by the 
clock, and say that every time the sun goes down 
the enemy of Europe is nearer to his sentence. 
Although the reported taking of a fort in Hango 
Sound is not confirmed, the advance in that quar- 
ter is steady. The Russians are shut up in port. 
It will be seen from the letter of a naval corre- 








spondent of our own, in another column, that the | 
direct attack of Cronstadt can scarcely yet be in 

contemplation, but the position established by Sir 

Charles Napier can scarcely fail, should it be 

supported, to have important political conse- | 
quences. The Swedish people were already in- 
clined to join with the West, as our correspondent 
shows; and the Aftonblad, the leading journal of | 
Stockholm, has recently come round to a national 
point of view, and is supposed to indicate that 
the Court has done the same. 

At the other end of the semi-circle of the 
Western operations the vicissitudes are more nu- 
Merous ; but the balance is largely in our favour. 

Teport that the Tiger had been stranded, and 
had been compelled to surrender, is now con- 
firmed ; but it is followed by the report that the 
bombardment of Odessa was to be renewed, to 
compel the return of the prisoners. After recon- 
Roitering Sebastopol, to which the Russian fleet 
kept itself closely confined, a squadron has been 
sent, under Sir Edmund Lyons, to take pos- 
session of the Russian forts on the Circas- 
san coast, and to open communication with 
a the chief who has so long resisted the 

mar single-handed ; while a Turkish fleet has 
carmied reinforcements to the Ottoman army in 
That army had retained its allegiance 

under circumstances of interrupted pay, failing 
Sion — broken communication, sufficient 
iditemeia ec amount of despair, even to 
of the Sultan’s flag. The latest 





counts from that army represent it as deriving 


animation from the reports that the Western 
Powers had declared war against Russia; and 
these reinforcements will no doubt renew its 
courage and make it once more an active power 
in the field. 

The position of Russia on the Danube, not 
materially altered, appears by the latest accounts 
to be anything but hopeful. It cannot be said to be 
entirely without motion, since there is constantly 
going forward an active march from the ground 
occupied in the Dobrudscha to the hospitals in 
the rear, and it is now reckoned that the Czar can 
muster for his support and glory an army of 
26,000 strong of well-qualified hospital patients, 
haunted by all the demons of typhus, dysentery, 
callenture, and hospital gangrene. Now, however, 
Prince Paskiewitch threatens Silistria, and a new 
contest is expected: the allied forces are ad- 
vancing to take their part. 

By degrees further light is thrown upon the 
position of the German Powers, which is daily 
assuming more importance. We have now the 
text of the treaty between Prussia and Austria, 
to which the other German Powers have given 
their adhesion. In order to appreciate the force 
of this document, let us remember that Prussia 
suggested it, but that Austria, not then perfectly 
broken with St. Petersburg, hesitated. When 
Austria, more distinctly understanding her posi- 
tion, its liabilities, and balance of chances, agreed 
to accept the treaty, it was Prussia’s turn to hesi- 
tate, and Prussia insisted upon the insertion of an 
additional article. Now what does the treaty 
stipulate? The body of it stipulates that in the 
event of a war, which the two Powers agree 
in regretting, they shall be bound jointly to 
defend each other’s territory, German or non- 
German; in other words, attack from any 
other power upon any province of Austria 
or Prussia would, under this treaty, be resisted by 
both of them. The additional article reports that 
propositions have come from St. Petersburg which 
give ground for new hopes of a pacific accommo- 
dation ; the formal document thus confirming a 
previous report to that effect. It likewise con- 
firms a statement that the Emperor Nicholas had 
admitted the reasons of his original occupation of 
the Principalities to have been removed by the 
concession made to the Turkish Christians. The 
treaty, therefore, establishes these facts—that 
Russia was making proposals through Berlin 
during the negotiations for the treaty ; that Russia 
admitted the pretext for her invasion of Turkey 





to have been removed; and that Prussia enter- 
tained hopes of a pacific conclusion. Historically, 
these facts are important in their bearing on 
the sequel. No aggression on the territory of 
either Prussia or Austria was intended by the 
Allied Powers or by Turkey; Russia, however, 
has since threatened to attack Austria. Now 
Austria has done nothing against Russia; any 
complaints, therefore, which Russia might vamp 
up against the Western Powers fail in respect of 
Austria; yet Austria is threatened for not, ac- 
quiescing in that invasion of Turkey for which 
the Czar has admitted the original reason to have 
been removed. With this series of facts, let us 
couple the other; that throughout, probably down 
to the last moment, Prussia has remained in 
communication with the invader of Turkey, the 
enemy of the Western Powers, and the threatener 
of Austria. 

Subsequent to the conclusion of this treaty, it 
is said, the other German Powers have adopted it. 
This fact is important, as showing how strongly 
the balance of German conviction is in favour of 
the policy and necessity recognised by Austria, 
and against the double-dealing of Prussia. It is 
possible,—indeed, and we strongly suspect such 
to be the fact,—that some of the German Courts 
may enter into the alliance with the deliberate 
intention of playing traitor along with Prussia; 
and Saxony we count at the head of that doubtful 
party, Bavaria not in its rear. Still there is reason 
to believe that the German peoples agree with 
the counsel of Austria in joining to defend their 
territories against attack—the attack being threat- 
ened only by Russia. 

It is possible that rumours of risings in Italy 
and in Hungary may have accelerated this union : 
we trust that no patriot party will consent so far 
to play the game of Russia. 

They bring us reports, indeed, from the terri- 
tories beyond North-Western India, that Dost 
Mahommed, Khiva, and Persia, are all intriguing 
to play into the hands of the Czar. So it was 
said last week of Portugal and of the United 
States. We believe that nine-tenths of these 
reports are the pretences of agents who wish the 
Czar to believe them successful when they are 
really failing. Portugal has joined the European 
neutrality, which, if honest, can be available only 
against Russia, and not in her favour. While 
even if the remote tribes of Central Asia go with 
him, we do not believe that they can serve him 
much, hemmed in, as he is, from Sweden to Circassia. 
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His very means must begin to be failing: the 
many prizes that have been taken, North and 
South, cannot but daunt his monied classes ; the 
difficulties of raising cash are already exhibited in 
St. Petersburg; while, on the other hand, Eng- 
land, now his chief enemy, rejoices, notwithstanding 
the war, in a constant creation of wealth. It is 
surprising to observe how comparatively little the 
war has paralysed trade. No doubt, because 
England and France, with the concurrence of the 
European Powers, have taken wise steps to secure 
freedom and security for commerce. 

That Russia has agents in this country is 
tolerably notorious. Whether or not certain 
honourable and noble persons in Parliament are 
to be counted amongst the conscious agents of that 
Power, we do not know, but certainly they are 
doing their best to serve its purposes. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has proposed a plan of 
providing for the war which is honest, straight- 
forward, and in its main principles, we think, 
correct. It is possible that Mr. Gladstone 
might improve upon the details of his budget; 
and we pointed out exceptions last week. But 
the feeling in all parts of the country,—the failure 
of endeavours to get up an agitation against him 
in the City, and the willingness of every class to 
meet its liabilities without a murmur,—proves that 
the publie goes along with Mr. Gladstone in his 
desire to provide for the war handsomely, to meet 
the expenses at once, and to do so without ham- 
pering the operations of trade. One instrument 
to secure the last condition is the Exchequer- 
bonds—a security which differs entirely from a 
“Joan” in the ordinary sense. Mr. Wilson showed 
on Monday night the enormous amount of money 
which we are now paying for Pitt’s blunder. We 
are paying ina rough calculation fourteen millions 
a year of taxes for a debt which Pitt agreed to 
pretend that he had incurred in order to induce 
the monied classes to let him have the money that 
he did want ; borrowing five shillings, it may be 
said, at one period, he pretended to ineur a debt 
of a sovereign—paying a premium of 15s, 
when he only wanted 5s., and we are paying 
for that policy which was so popular in the City, 
and which the City agreed with the Government 
of the day in proclaiming to a deluded people as 
almost divine. There is, however, a party in 
Parliament which cares not much about vin- 
dicating justice, which pretends to care something 
for the honour of England, but cares, above all 
things, to hamper the present Ministry, in order, 
if possible, to render the seats of office vacant, 
and to slip intothem. That party found in Mr. 
Thomas Baring, a pleasant-spoken financial mem- 
ber, with an hereditary City name, to act as its 
flag in blockading Mr. Gladstone; and thus, on 
on Monday night, Mr. Thomas Baring moved an 
amendment to declare that no more Exchequer- 
bonds should be issued. Even the House of 
Commons, easy-going assemblage as it is, refused 


os — to the great Opposition financier by 290 
0 186. 

Amongst other proceedings in Parliament which 
remain to be noticed, the most important is Sir 
William Clay’s “fluke ” on the subject of church- 
tates: he has obtained leave by 129 to 62 to 
b in a bill for their total abolition. The heir 
of House of Derby, on the same occasion, 
declared his adhesion to the total removal of 
church-rates without substitute ; having almost 
simultaneously declared to the Anti-knowledge 
Tax Association that he is for the total removal 
of the stamp tax on newspapers. 

The defeat on the second reading of the Oaths 
Bill is not, however, a “fluke” in any sense. 
Ministers played a rash and difficult game, givin 
their opponents some “ points ;” and Sir Frederic 
Thesiger has succeeded in making his number, 


with three to spare. In fact, Lord John tried to 
mark too many at one coup, and, like other skilful 
players, he lost the game by a hair's breadth. It 
is to be remarked that whereas last year the Jew 
Bill was a simple measure, and succeeded as such 
this year the real Liberals of the Cabinet gene- 
rously proposed to include a great many other 


ons besides Jews. They proposed a root-and- 
Coot reform of the oaths of Parliament. The 
Opposition raised the old ‘‘ No Popery” war-cry, 
and found it as useful as ever. Ministers are 
routed by their liberalism. Mr. Disraeli, the 
mystery-man, loves Jews, but abhors Catholics ; 
to frustrate the latter he sacrificed the former. 
Prince Albert has knocked the Challis statue 
on the head. A report of the proceedings which 
had been taken for the statue fund were for- 
warded to the Prince, mqeneting the “ honour and 
advantage of his counsel.” He courteo and 
at length commented on the proposal, sug- 
gested as the best, amongst several modes, that 
the exhibition should be commemorated by the 
establishment of four travelling scholarships, re- 
presenting its four grand divisions. The prizes to 
be publicly competed for; himself contributing 
towards its pecuniary success. The proposition 
is worthy the gentleman and the Prince-Consort. 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


Tue week opened with a pitched battle between the 
Ministry and the Opposition on the debateable 
ground of finance. The pretext for the contest was 
the proposition of Mr. Gladstone to raise money by 
Exchequer-bonds or by Exchequer-bills; Mr. Baring 
and Mr. Disraeli seizing the occasion to arraign the 
whole of Mr’ Gladstone’s financial career. There 
was some conversation at the outset as to whether 
Government were not breaking faith with the Oppo- 
sition in the order of proceeding, in which both sides 
maintained they were right. In committee of Ways 
and Means Mr. GLapsTone moved simply three re- 
solutions seriatim, without making a speech. Mr. 
Taomas Bartye prefaced his amendment by a long 
speech, scarcely touching upon the merits of the ques- 
tion before the House, but attacking the whole finan- 
cial policy of the Government. Other Chancellors of 
the Exchequer had had, he said, difficulties to con- 
tend with even in times of peace, but Mr. Glad- 
stone’s difficulties are of his own making. His mea- 
sures, however, had not been judicious; they were 
ill-advised, wanting in prudence and caution, and 
therefore unsuccessful. Although surrounded by a 
constellation of departed Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, and with the whole secret history of finance 
before him, yet Mr. Gladstone had neither been 
guided nor warned by their experience. Last year, 
when there was a regular efflux of gold from the 
Bank of England, when the Bank was raising the 
rate of discount, Mr. Gladstone chose the time to re- 
duce the interest on Exchequer-bills. Was that 
done under the conviction that the higher rate of in- 
terest was only temporary, or purposely to reduce 
the amount of Exchequer-bills afloat? Confidence 
could only be maintained by the maintenance of a 
fair rate of interest. But, not content with a reduc- 
tion in February, when June came a further reduc- 
tion took place; and Mr. Gladstone was forced to 
enter the market and to purchase 1,247,000, worth 
of Exchequer-bills—between May and September— 
to bolster up the Exchequer-bills by the use of the 
savings-bank money—3,000,000/. worth of Exche- 
quer-bills came in for cash; and 1,200,000/, were con- 
verted into the funded debt—a permanent addition 
to the national debt. Another point on which Mr. 
Gladstone seemed to apprehend censure was the con- 
version scheme, into which Mr. Baring entered with 
great relish, and which he condemned, contending 
that Mr. Gladstone had been warned sufficiently at 
the time, and ought not to have attempted that 
operation. A third point was the question of the 
balances at the Bank, and Mr. Baring laid down the 
rule that the Government should be prepared to dis- 
charge the payment of the dividends on the day on 
which the Bank is called upon to pay them. Passing 
from the past he came to the present position of the 
finances of the country. Here he made a great pa- 
rade of his desire to reduce the funded debt—of the 
duty of every finance minister to reduce it by esta- 
blishing a surplus to that end; adroitly urging here 
and there, at the same time, that the heavy charge of 
a war like the present ought not to be placed upon 
capital alone by direct taxation, and making out that, 
although Mr. Gladstone showed so much aversion to 
a loan, yet he had adopted that very measure, only 
in its most inconvenient form, by asking the com- 
mittee to permit him to borrow for five years. A 
“loan” is “money lent, to be repaid or returned in 
some way or other.” Mr. Gladstone wanted six mil- 
lions, and said he borrowed them in anticipation of 
the incoming taxes; but was not that a loan? It 
was a loan which would have to be paid off at a defi- 
nite time, without power of renewal, and would 
puzzle some future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
perhaps to pay it, who would talk of Mr. Gladstone 
as Mr. Gladstone had talked of Mr. Pitt. What Mr. 
Gladstone really wanted was about 3,500,0001, why 
then ask for 6,000,000/.? Had he not used his ba- 
lances, had he not placed the market in peculiar 





circumstances, that money might easily have been 
obtained from Exchequer-bills, without any addition 








to the national debt. If you take a 
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Mr. Baring, let it actually be a oo Fait 
Gladstone the assurance of success? He said he 
engaged in a struggle with the moneyed was 
the country—a moneyed power he portra pds 
ways anxious for war. ved as al. 

“Tt might be allowed that, at some peri ; 
the bankers and capitalists of the cay f te history, 
dered some'service to the State. The right hon had req. 
however, considered them as vampires, who fed 
vitals of the country. Mr. Pitt, the right hon, ram the 
continued, was only called ‘heaven-born’ in the wm 
cause he made loans; and he might be heaven bom 2 » | 
same eonditions. Well, but had it never occured gu? 
right hon. gentleman that if the epithet of ‘heme 
which seemed to be very extraordinary as com; ‘a y 
Stock-Exchange, really had its origin there, if mem 
beenuse Mr. Pitt had always been successfy] 7 od be 3 
the right hon. gentleman could not claim the — : 
sense. (Cheers and laughter.) It had been Mr Me q 
lot to have some dealings with those connected ‘with 
moneyed powers of this country, and he did not believe 
to be so bad, so powerful, nor yet so useless as the 5 
gentleman said. He had tried to excite an odium aos} 
the colossal, and (as he called them) the gigantic 
which they had made. With what a leasure, th 
the right hon. gentleman have doubled their Brees hay 
(laughter)—and with what a pride and satisfaction ma 
the country know that there were colossal fortunes an 
could meet our increased taxation and expenditure! But 
these moneyed men were not so powerful as the right hon, 
gentleman thought. They did but reflect public pinion « 
they were but the middle men who dealt between those wh 
had large and those who had small fortunes; they were but 
the representatives of public opinion; and the teason 
the right hon. gentleman found that they had not 
him was really Coosess he had not given them anything 
which anybody wanted to buy. (Cheers and .) The 
right hon. gentleman said, ‘I am afraid to thelr for. 
tunes by the financial operations of the Government, Why, 
those who had dissented from the right bon. gentleman's 
plans were the men who had made their fortunes—thoe ; 
who had taken his money without taking his stock.” (Cheers 
and laughter.) 


With all its power there is one thing the House 
of Commons cannot do—make a man buy what he 
does not want. 

He was told that this was a vote of want of con 
fidence. Why, in that way, anything might be dis. 
torted into a vote of want of confidence, 
had been taken back before—the income-tax was 
wrested from Lord Liverpool's Administration, but 
he did not resign. The whole pith of his speech lay 
in the peroration. 

“ He had voted for the taxes which had been 
not because there might not be very fair objections taken to 
them, but because he wished not to throw impediments ia 
the way of the Government with regard to taxation; buttis 
vote now was a want of confidence in the schemes which had 
been failures. It was a vote of want of confidence in ma 
sures which had been made abortive by the mad way it I 
which they had been put forth. It was a vote of wantd 
confidence in the idea that in four or six years 
be able to pay off this stock. It was a yote by whichhe 
called upon the Government to say what they wanted 
If they wanted a loan let them have a loan, but on their 
own responsibility. If they wanted taxes let them cam 
boldly forward and propose taxes. But don't let — 
irritating the public credit, irritating the feeling out of 
by these constant marring, meddling changes—these 
which excited distrust and got them so little money. Tre 
Government must not think they could play this 
any other game, and as one in which, when r! a 
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bad move, they could take it back and 
Financial mistakes were national misfortunes. 
cheers.) Financial failures were like calamities, and & 
series of failures was fraught with danger to the credit 
of this country. (Loud cries of ‘ Hear.’) It was a great 
power to possess this credit. ‘The Government had called 
upon the energies of the people, had heavily taxed the 1 
sources of the country, and the people had responded 
their call; but within ‘their reach was a still more powerful 
arm—that of the national credit. This arm had 
and could still achieve wonders; but while it was powerfal, 
it was at the same time most sensitive. Under the ; 
of : careful, a judicious, a pratt oe : 
could defy, uncrushed and uninjured, 
which oil be made against it; but if beneath the touch i 
a meddling, fidgetting, irritating pressure, it might t for 
into impotence, and close itself against its emp on the, 
purposes of national utility. (Cheers.) He bert this 
to avoid = 
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then, not to avoid loans, but he called on ther 
constant tampering with their balances—this constant 8 
tempt to do something new, something 0 eer 
strange. It was with those feelings, and because } 





for himself to enter his protest against the com < 

this system, that he ventured to move as an amet is notab 

resolution of which he had given notice, ‘ That aa 

present expedient to authorise any further issue O°. a, 

quer-bouds with the engagement of repayment Wi 

next six years.’” (Loud cheers.) s 
Mr. Wison replied to this onslaught, —_— ax 


en 

once into the controversy, and dealing with 4 
jects of debate as they arose. First, the bales 
he showed by a reference to three years at, 

the manner in which the accounts of the 7 
ment were kept at the Bank, there had ame 

on any day a much larger sum in the Ban 
what appeared. Thus, in 1850 there was an ap) in 
surplus of 1,200,000/. only ; but really the pe 
the Bank was 6,256,000/. In 1852 the surp 
appeared to be 16,0002; but the minimum 


as 
on any one day in the October quarter of 1852 W 
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5th January, 1854, there a 
4440,00 Ot lciency of not less than 3,711,000; 
© einimum balance in the Bank at that time 
than 1,483,000/. Mr. Wilson met Mr. 
that Mr. Gladstone had been 
to go into the market and buy up Exche- 
by showing that the whole of the opera- 
intended to reduce the unfunded debt, and 
was 
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to enter the market and buy up 
to reduce the interest upon the floating 
by the failure of the conversion scheme 
of that operation was lost; if, how- 
not permanently reduced the unfunded 
reduced the funded debt by 11,375,000/. 
minutely into the relations ex- 
Government and the Bank of 
the advantages that establishment 
connexion, and pointing out, - 
balances, that, as for convenience sake 
i accounts between the Govern- 
Bank, so, if one account be without a 
Government have a perfect right to re- 
that upon other accounts they have 
amounting to millions. 
was the real question before the House? 
was whether the expenses of the 
to be borne from the means arising within 
or whether we are to rely upon loans. Re- 
Mr. Pitt who, it was said, was compelled 
the last war by loans, Mr. Wilson said 
wasa greater mistake. Had he started 
the same information that we now have he 
need not have increased the national debt. 
“The financial committee, over which Sir H. Parnell 
i investigated this subject at great length. From 
the facts laid before that committee, it appeared that while 
ic debt in 1793 was 244,440,000/., in 1817 it had 
risen to 848,282,000/., giving an increase of 603,842, 0000. 
This, too, was exclusive of the sinking fund. The charge 
the debt, in 1793, was 9,624,0002. ; in 1817 it had risen 
to 32,458,000/,, an increase of 22,829,000/—sufficient, as 
had been remarked, to bear the cost of the greatest war in 
which England had ever been engaged. The mistake which 
Mr. Pitt made was in making a wrong start, In the first 
seven years of the war Mr. Pitt borrowed 110,000,000/., on 
which the annual interest amounted to 5,700,000/., and the 
eommittee discovered that, if in 1793 he had raised the taxa- 
tion tothe amount at which it stood in 1799, he would never 
have had occasion to increase the debt. In 1793 the net 
amount paid into the Exchequer for taxes was 15,000,0004., 
and in 1799 it was 35,000,0002, the increase during those 
having been equal to 20,000,0002. Had Mr. Pitt 
induced the public to submit in 1793 to the same increased 
taxation which he persuaded them to accept in 1799, he 
need not have borrowed a single farthing. That was a 
it lesson for the country, and it showed that by sub- 
mitting to a small amount of taxation now an avalanche of 
debt would be saved. The committee to which he had 
already referred instituted a very oe investigation 
into a point of considerable interest. ‘They wished to arrive 
at this fact—what additional amount of taxation per annum 
from 1793 to 1817 would have saved the country from any 
increase in the national debt? The return made by the 
Treasury showed in one column the amount of interest upon 
the debt:as it stood in 1793, the whole amount of expenditure, 
including the war, and for ail purposes, except the charge on 
the national debt, and then the net amount of taxes paid 
into mer each year. It appeared from that 
return that from 1793 to 1817 the amount of the interest 
upon the national debt, had it remained the 
same as in 1793, would have been 9,500,000/ a year, or 
285,446,002. altogether ; but the actual expenditure for all 
except the debt, had been 1,059,658,211/., making 
Spun dens upon the two items of 1,295,104,2114. The 
net taxes paid into the Exchequer during that period 
amounted to 1,143,777,928/., leaving a deficiency of 
151,326 ,2882, spread over twenty-four years, or a deficiency 
of 6,000,002. a year. Consequently, an average in- 
creased taxation of 6,000,000. a year would have saved the 
country the a enormous debt which had been in- 
urred. What, , Was the result? Instead of the 
eo0,seel, of which there was a deficiency, the property 
country was mortgaged for 603,842,000/., leaving an 
excess of 452,515,7171. over and above the actual expendi- 
ture, from the = mode in which the war expenditure 
on. It must not be supposed that that sum 
152,08 ete was paid into the Sbeme, but it was 
tid of ML. of stock created, which the country could not 
Co biped > ip every shilling, and upon which 
ae rod oe 452,000 — ther was that, during the 
i 0002. of national debt was in- 
id for which the country had never received one single 
: t Sie If hon. gentlemen would refer to the 
Pye Sir H. Parnell’s committee, they would find 
close of the —e amount of debt bore a charge at the 
Without that pail in the Shape of interest, of 17,450,000Z. 
ment would be rest the national debt at the present mo- 
7; considerably under 10,000,000/. a year.” 
to PO aorag contended that the present proposal 
ought to act — 1s not a loan, Government 
to . ike every private individual—namely, 
im we when money was required upon the 
it became due pay the interest necessary at the time 
Position to pax > always to leave themselves in a 
to do so, Sy $e the debt whenever they were able 
any risk to leved it to be a wise policy to run 
selves up pay the interest rather than tie them- | 
- ¥ incurring a debt extending over an in- | 


Government terra the country wanted 100/. let | 


Ww 1001, pay a certain rate of inte- 
Test upon ; *» pay a certain rate of inte- | 
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off. There are certain classes whe have tried to de- 
press the efforts of Government; but, if the resolu- 
tion passed, he believed it would lay the foundation 
of a system of finance so beneficial in the conduct 
of a great war. 

Here the Opposition put up Mr, Maxis, who ar- 
raigned the whole financial policy of the Govern- 
ment. He was answered by Mr. Larxe, who pointed 
out that the railway interest find not the least diffi- 
culty in negotiating 7,000,000/, worth of bonds dur- 
ing the year. 

Mr. Catrns attacked, and Mr. Macerecor and 
Mr. Hankey defended the Government. There were 
now cries for a division, and st 
to withdraw; when up got Mr. Disrag.i, who had 
been waiting for the speech of some Minister to 
which he might reply. Mr. Disraeli’s speech con- 
sisted of a catalogue of what he called the errors, 
the blunders, &c., of Mr. Gladstone, interlard 
hostile comment. The errors were, first, the reduc- 
tion of the interest on Exchequer-bills; secondly, the 
conversion scheme; thirdly, that in 1853, Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed a “ peace budget;” and fourthly and 
fifthly, that he reduced the interest on Exchequer- 
bills, and tampered with the savings-bank money, 
in order to pay off 3,000,000. of Exchequer-bills. 
Independently of this grim succession of blunders, 
Mr. Disraeli reverted to what he called “a point,” 
an “ element ” in the consideration of the question— 
which turned out to be a reference to the corre- 
spondence between the Government and the Emperor 
of Russia; and he dilated in defence of himself upon 
his own proposal to establish a discriminating in- 
come-tax; asserting that Mr. Gladstone had charged 
him with not having placed the schedules on the 
table, and then refuting his statement by saying 
with great gravity—that Mr. Gladstone had con- 
cealed the fact that it would be utterly without all 
precedent that any such schedules should be so 
placed on the table. The resolutions were placed on 
the table with all due formality. Another incidental 
point in his speech was a reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent operations. He described him as sud 
denly appearing in the market wanting 6,000,000/. 
at four per cent., and unable to get it; surely the 
Emperor of Russia would put that down as a coun- 
tervailing incident to the bombardment of Odessa. 

“ In that wild desert the city of London, inhabited by—I 
will not say savage beasts, though there are some bulls 
among them and the rest are bears—in the city the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is supposed to have some knowledge 
of these animals, but the right hon. gentleman would not 
content himself with bulls and bears, but aimed at higher 
prey, and it was sought to bring down the antlered monarch 
of the forest and all the stags of London to contribute to 
maintain the credit of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
(Hear, hear, and a laugh.) The right hon. gentleman was 
under the necessity of striking out 200,000 or 300,000 of the 
subscriptions on which no instalment was paid. This mis- 
management of the finance, though slight, was the oecasion 
of a great deal of public scandal, — does no good to the 
public credit. I speak not from hearsay, for, through un- 
known contributors, I have documents in my ion— 
letters from three persons, most obscure, penntless varlets, 
all subscribing 5000/. of Exchequer-bonds. (Laughter.) It 
is a striking thing that these fellows without a roof not onl 
subscribe for 15,0002. of the Exchequer, for 50004. of eac 
of the series, but they received an official answer. What 
was the reply tothem? That the Government would grant 
their request? Much more than that. The reply was not 
only granting the request, but begging, as a particular favour 
to the Government, that they would take the whole of the 
subscription for the series A, and that by doing so they 
should enjoy all the advantages and privileges which they 
might obtain from series B and C. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with that array of phrases which he has at com- 
mand, may pretend that this scheme equals the Royalt 
Loan of Mr. Pitt, whom he so much admires, but I thin 
that all acquainted with the subject must have felt annoyed 
that the Treasury of England should be placed in so ridicul- 
ous a position, for not only could the right hon. gentleman 
not raise 6,000,000. at four per cent., but he absolutely gave 
occasion to circumstances which make the public an 
tionaries contemptible in the eyes of the co . Who 
would have supposed, when we listened to the right hon. 
gentleman as he touched upon these matters in an —- 
spirit of self-defence, that he had been in correspondence 
with all the stags of London? (Laughter.) The right hon. 
gentleman came forward as though he were to be the victim 
of the Government; he has asserted that he will not allow 
his colleagues to take a share in the faults he has committed, 
which are to his mind of so patriotic a kind; and he takes 


refuge in quotation more classical than novel, and from so | i 


accomplished a scholar as the right hon. gentleman we might 
have expected a more felicitous line. The House will 
recollect the circumstances which attended on the events 
that called for that exclamation, and I think the right hon. 
gentleman must, in making it, have ventured on our forget- 
fulness of the author. The House will remember when the 
young gentleman alluded to was, with his companions, de- 
tected in having plundered the Rutulian Republic, he ex- 


claimed :— 


‘Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum !’ 
Iam surprised that the right hon. gentleman could resist, 
with his knowledge of the original, the infinite humour of 
the succeeding line, and not have quoted it. Itis:— 

‘O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis.’ 
(Great laughter.) 1 think that would be a good motto for 
the new Exchequer-bonds.” (Renewed laughter.) 
Mr. Disraeli said he would “flash” conviction on 
the House by “one pregnant instance” that Mr. 
Gladstone’s way of raising money is bad—and he de- 
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scribed Sir Charles Wood, in 1847, entering the 

market at a “glaring period,” asking for 8, 

not by fantastical methods, but by the good old way 

of taking consols at 100. for as much ‘a9 you can! 
of his oration Mr. Disraeli thus referred 
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come from the pony eee | M believe it 
rician origi ve heard that, applyi 
a Chatham. Mr. Pitt’s father, to Lcd Cline it was 
Duke of Chandos, in the House of Lords, who called 
Pitt ‘ the heaven-born Minister.’ , the 
the right hon. gentleman was hardly accurate. I trust 
without offending the friends of the right hon. gentleman, 
may presume to give him this piece of advice:—I would 
recommend him to give over these unworthy sneers agai 
Mr. Pitt. nape cheers.) If I were the right hon. 
gentleman, I would confine myself in future to self-glorifica- 
tion, of which T admit the right hon. gentleman is a master. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Let him dilate on the astuteness 
with which he cect ee of South Sea — 
laughter)—let him dwell on the intrepid cow 
which, to ew his spleen against the party he is twitting, 
he can double the malt-tax; but let him abstain from those 
reflections on the of a statesman which I assure 
him is still dear to the people of (Cheers.) I 
bear in mind that Mr. Pitt, whatever may be his failings in 
the opinion of the right hon. gentleman, held with a steady 
hand the helm when every country but Great Britain was 
submerged in the sterm—and when the right hon. 7 gem 
taunts Sir. Pitt with caressing the bankers and the money- 
lenders, he must also remember that Mr. Pitt owed toa 
grateful country an eleemosynary tomb.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Grapstone said that his reply to the accusa- 
tions of error would be very brief. As regarded the 
reduction of the interest, he had nothing to retract, 
and nothing to repent, and he had announced the 
principles of his policy as to borrowing, and as to 
reducing the unfunded debt, and he trusted that if 
Mr. Baring were still dissatisfied, he would bring 
the matter to an issue in that House—the — 
tribunal. He thought he had spoken with all 
humility as to the “ abortion” which he had admitted. 
He repudiated the charge of having tampered with 
the savings banks money, with which he had dealt 
as it was a Minister’s duty to do; but he invited a 
discussion on that subject at a proper time. He 
sarcastically alluded to an expression used by Mr. 
Disraeli to the effect that the savings banks trans- 
actions had occasioned loss to the depositors, and 
said that it was almost impossible to believe that one 
who could make such a charge had been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself. As regarded the “ peace 
budget,” he observed that the doctrine had been laid 
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joined in by Mr. Disraeli, who caught at every 
chance of getting rid of a tax. What would have 
been his (Mr. Gladstone’s) position if he had then 
ventured to urge such a doctrine? He declared that 
there was no time at which there was not a chance of 
war for this country. He did not regret the repeals 
of 1853, which had increased the comforts of 
country, and had resulted in a surplus of 
millions and a half. His policy had been that 
one which had governed the House for several 
and the blessings of which the country was now 
joying. His charge against Mr. Disraeli in 
to the income-tax was that, at the time he had 
pounded his plan for a graduation, he had not, 
cording to his own admission, looked into the sche- 
dules. As regarded the charge that Government 
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did not anticipate and properly vide for the 
war, that was an accusation w might be ad- 
vanced, if its truth were felt, and Government 


England pr 

grandeur in the efforts they were 

to support a just and necessary war, and t 
them because they had confidence in the 
Commons, and in its guardianship of the national 


Referring to Mr. Disraeli’s attack upon him for 
dealing with stags and other wild animals, Mr, 
Gladstone made an effective retort:— 


“ What, then, is the nature of the amendment? The 
hon. gentleman who proposed it does not venture to ‘tell us 
that the City of Lankan is adverse to the creation of suche 
security as Exchequer-bonds. The hon. care- 
fully avoided making any such assertion as that, but the 
right hon. gentleman who last addressed the House h 
referred to the various classes of wild animals—in thera 
with whom, according to his own account, he h 
correspondence on the subject of these bonds, 
hon. gentleman having treated the committee to an 
of the information that has been pivety Se 
as a matter of favour, I possibly may not go 
acquaint the committee with certain information wh 
been imparted to me as a matter of favour. It seen 
that certain of the letters sent out by the Bank as a 
of form were purchased at a low rate by some gentlg 
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THE LEADER. 














with the view of ing them to the right hon. member for 


i ectly sure that he would turn them 
ay oy -orpbonem | ayes ‘ouse of Commons.” 


In referring to Mr. Baring’s speech, he com- 
plimented him on his dexterity in drawing the 
attention of the committee to small and secondary 
matters. He incidentally mentioned that he should 
omer with a suggestion whieh had been made, and 
should amend the resolutions by limiting the rate of 
interest to 41. cent. Explaining the necessity 

for the pro Exchequer-bonds in the same way 
as he had done in his original statement, he denied 
that his plan was one for a loan, and remarked that 

Mr. Baring’s definition excluded everything that was 
@known as a loan in this country. It was playing 

with words to call Exchequer-bonds a loan. They 
were not a creation of stock, or of a debt permanent 
in its character, but were a portion of the unfunded 
debt somewhat more permanent than the Exche- 
quer-bills. They were a very rational security, and 
public opinion was in their favour. He would not 
treat this, after the disclaimers which had been 
made, as a vote of want of confidence, but, if it 
were not one, what else was it? The proposal had 
not been condemned as excessive, or as inconve- 
nient, or unacceptable to the public, nor had it been 
said that the money ought to be raised by Ex- 
chequer-bills, and, therefore, what was the mean- 
ing of the amendment? It must mean that there 
ought to be a loan in the ordinary sense of 
the word. During Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of 
this part of the question he remarked upon a 
taunt in Mr. Disraeli’s speech, that he had imposed 
the malt-tax out of spleen against the party he 
had quitted, and said that gentleman he could 
believe such baseness possible must be beyond the 
reach of any appeal he could make, and, therefore, 
he apprised Mr. Disraeli that such charges might be 
made, but would in future be treated by himself with 
silence, He then urged that in resisting a loan he 
was acting ina spirit of friendship to the land, which 
must remain subject to imposition from which moy- 
able classes of property might escape. Yet it was 
the “humble leader” of the Opposition who was set 
upon a loan, He disavowed any idea of unworthy 
reference to Mr. Pitt, and regretted if he had spoken 
a word too strongly in regard to that great man, to 
whose errors he had only referred for the sake of 
contrasting them with the gallant efforts made to 
redeem them. But Mr. Disracli desired to repeat 
Mr. Pitt’s errors in the light of experience, and with- 
out the excuses which could be offered for them. In 
answer to the allusion to the loan of 1847, he said 
that the circumstances were in no degree parallel, 
but added that he did not think the country would 
have been in a very bad condition even if that loan 
had been made payable at a certain time. He con- 
cluded by challenging discussion, in intelligible form, 
of any of the matters that had been raised, and add- 
ing that the Government came to the House to ask 
for the means of carrying on the war, and were con- 
vinced, as Mr. Disraeli had said, that the decision 
would be given with regard to the advantage of the 
country. 

Mr. Barrxe replied, declaring that he believed the 
amount asked for was not necessary, that the Ex- 
chequer market had been injured, and that improvi- 
dence had been displayed. He declared with some 
warmth, that what he had intended to do he should 
have done openly, had he had any other intention 
than that expressed in the amendment. 

The committee divided after eight hours and a 
half’s discussion, and the numbers were, for the reso- 
tion, 290; for Mr. Baring’s amendment, 186; majo- 
rity for the Government, 104. Loud cheering fol- 
lowed the announcement. 

The resolutions moved by the Chancellor of the 
—_ were then put and agreed to, as fol- 
ows :— 

“1. That the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury 
be authorised to issue Exchequer-bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of 37. 10s. per centum per annum, for any sums not 
exceeding in the whole 4,000,000/., at any prices and on an 
terms determined upon by the said commissioners, such 
bonds to be paid off at par at the expiration of any period 
«1 _ not exceeding six years from the date of such 


“2. The interest for all such Exchequer-bonds shall be 
payable half-yearly, and shall be charged upon and issued 
out of the growing produce of the consolidated fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

“ 3. That in case the said Exchequer-bonds be not issued 
for the full sum of 4,000,000/., as hereinbefore mentioned, 
then the Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury be autho- 
rised to issue Exchequer-bills to such amount as, with the 
total amonnt for which such bonds shall be issued, will make 
up the whole sum of 4,000,000/., authorised to be raised by 

ese resolutions.” 

THE OATHS BILL DEBATE. 
DEFEAT OF MINISTERS. 

The long-expected debate on the second reading 
of the Oaths Bill, as the admission of the | 
Jews, took place on Thursday, and ended with the 


defeat of the Government in spite of the strenuous 
exertions of Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell. 
It will be seen that the real war-cry against the 
measure raised by the Opposition was “ No Popery,” 
and the Protestant institutions in danger. 
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Sir Freperick Taesicer led the attack, by 
moving that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months. He began by imputing to Lord John 
Russell a reluctance to bring the bill on, and adverted 
to the state —— feeling on the subject, alleging 
that there had only been three petitions, with 166 
signatures, in favour of the bill, one petition with 
69 signatures for an alteration in the present oaths, 
and 481 petitions with 60,171 signatures against the 
bill, He charged his lordship with departing from 
his former professions of attachment to the Protestant 
Church, and allowing no consideration to stand in the 
way of his attainment of a favourite object. After 
cautioning members not to be deluded into going into 
committee on the allegation that, because no portion 
of the Pretender’s family existed, an obsolete oath 
ought to be revised, he accused Lord J. Russell of 
having, when elected with Baron Rothschild, given 
one of those inconsiderate pledges by which he was 
apt to embarrass himself, and added that, session 
after session, he had kept his word by a measure of 
this kind, except in 1852, when he tried to deal with 
the oath in one of his post-finality reform bills, 
The proposed measure was carried by decreasing 
majorities in that House, and rejected by increasing 
majorities in the House of Lords. The noble lord 
sought to break down all the defences of the Pro- 
testant constitution in order that Jews might march 
over their ruins to sit side by side with him. Ad- 
verting to his lordship’s threat, that if this measure 
were rejected it might be a question whether the 
Jews should be seated by resolution, he described it 
as a desire to retrace his previous constitutional 
course upon the subject. This bill was chiefly in- 
tended for the benefit of Roman Catholics and mem- 
bers of our own Church who were restless in regard 
to the supremacy of the Crown. But the coalition 
into which his lordship had entered rendered com- 
promise inevitable; and as in the triumvirate each 
party sacrificed his private friends, Lord J. Russell 
had contributed the supremacy of the Crown and 
the securities of the Protestant establishment. He 
declared that he should prefer silence on the subject 
of supremacy to the maimed and mutilated recog- 
nition now proposed, and that he was fortified in this 
feeling by the authority of Sir Robert Peel. After 
areference to the vigour and manliness of the Durham 
letter, he entered into a history of the supremacy 
oath, and insisted on the jealousy with which any 
attempts to tamper with it should be regarded. It 
had been consecrated by its introduction into the 
coronation oath, and it was now proposed that 
the Crown should be alone in recognising the 
Protestant constitution, and every subject was 
to be insulated from his Sovereign. He then ex- 
amined, at great length, the reasons by which Lord 
John Russell had advocated the bill upon its in- 
troduction, and declared that the circumstances 
in which he had placed himself had enforced the 
present unhappy necessity of departing from his 
former declarations against changing the Roman 
Catholic oath. The oaths proposed were for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholics and Romanising 
members of the Church of England. Finally, he 
likened Lord John Russell to Caligula, and said that 
he was trying to strike off the head of our Protes- 
tant safeguards at one blow, charged his lordship 
with being the aggressor in this matter, and the 
Opposition with being protective; and expressing a 
strong confidence that the Protestants in the House 
would resist the measure, added that, if he failed, 
there were behind him men of stout courage and 
good hearts who would continue the resistance he 
offered. 

Mr. GLApsTone next entered the arena; comment- 
ing on the fresh difficulties Sir Frederick Thesiger 
had raised up hy importing theological controversy 
into the debate. Warmly defending the character 
of Lord John Russell from the aspersions of Sir 
Frederick, and proving that his advocacy of the 
Jewish claims dated from a time anterior to his 
election for the clty of London, Mr. Gladstone re- 
torted the charge of inconsistency back upon Sir 
Frederick, reminding him of the various political 
relations in which he had stood to the stout and able- 
bodied persons to whom he alluded at the close of 
his speech. As far as the case of the Jews went, 
that had been adequately debated; he would pro- 
ceed to the cases of the other two classes referred to 
by Sir F. Thesiger, namely, those of Romanising 
members of the Church of England, and of the 
Roman Catholics. He said that the oath of supre- 
macy actually contained no recognition whatever of 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, a doc- 
trine which assuredly was asserted elsewhere, but not 
in the oath on which so much had been said. The 
obligation of those to whom the supposed allusion 
had been made would remain substantially the 
same as at present. The doctrine of the su- 
premacy in question was to be found in the 
37th Article, where the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Rome was spoken of in clearer terms 
than in the untrue language of the oath, which 
was also diversely interpreted. Were it other- 
wise, large classes who did not hold the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy, and whose representatives sat in 
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that House, would be excluded. H 

be matter of regret if the House shoungtit wou 
value to declarations against the Pope, Caran 
lying in the attachment of all classes to the 

tion; and he deprecated the introduction 
discussions, believing that the more exp hi 
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offended tender consciences could be 

their debates, the better they would fulfil their 
to their country. He next urged that words duties i 
Parliament sought to bind conscience Pel ld 4 
clear and intelligible, which the words 
1829, binding those who took the oath 
the settlement of Church Property, 
and he suggested that the limiting an 
duty of a citizen went to weaken his oblioat; 
other regards, He demanded whether 
Catholics were to sit in that House op 
equality. If it had been intended to excl 
from certain discussions, the words which 
at the time been approved by the friends 
Roman Catholics should be retained, But 
Roman Catholics were to be on equality with 
members, the sooner fhe words were got rid 
better. They were framed at a time when 
property was looked upon as a sacred thing. 
on last Tuesday night the House, including members 
of Opposition, voted for the extinction of 
property. He revered the principle of an oath, 
which tended to maintain the reverent frame of mind 
in which men should address themselves to 
duties; but words used in the presence of God should 
be used in the sense of that presented—should be 
short, simple, and above all not ambiguous. The 
present oath was a trap to the conscience of the 
Roman Catholic members, and he felt that if he 
were a Roman Catholic it would place him ina situ. 
tion of pain and difficulty. Reminding Sir p, 
Thesiger that Nero, and not Caligula, was the origi 
nator of the “one neck” wish, he said that he felt 
thankful to Lord John Russell for bundling up al © 
their useless obligations into one, and presenting — 
them to the axe of the executioner. ¢ 

After this opening combat, there ensued a regular _ 
skirmish among the less prominent members, Mr, 
Napier resolutely but mildly attacked the bill, con — 
tending that Lord John Russell desired to destroy — 
the safeguards of the Protestant religion provided 
by the Bill of Rights. Mr. J. G. Pamumore said 
the bill would release all beneficed clergymen from 
taking the oath of supremacy, and remove the pro- 
tection at present existing against those who desired 
to combine the opinions of Rome with the emo 
ments of the Church of England. Mr 1 T 
Lipper attacked and Sir Josuva WALMSLEY sip | 
ported the bill. Mr. Newprcate was of com 
against the bill. Mr. Mraxx supported the bill, h 
answer to appeals to Dissenting members of the 
House, he said that if the measure were a just 0, 
it would not be opposed by them merely becauseit 
was acceptable to classes with whom they differ 
He did not believe that the influence of wis 
increasing, but if it were, political restrictions woull 
not diminish it. We might as well try toexcludethe 
suggestions of the evil one by shutting doorsand wit 
dows. Why should Protestants be so feat 
ful for their own religion? He also thought thatal 
members of that House ought to be able to exerci 
an unfettered and uncrippled judgment in assisting 
to frame the laws of the country, and he gaveerey 
portion of the bill his cordial snpport. 
sipE followed the line adopted by Sir ¥% ai 
Thesiger, only he argued and declaimed with at 
ditional bitterness. 

Lord Joun Russet remarked that in every fr- 
mer debate on this subject the House had heard 
that all Christians were united as against the Jews 
who were a separate race ; but that night the latter 
had been almost omitted from the discussion, which 
had been devoted to the differences between and 
lies and Protestants. After observing upon { 
use that had been made of history, he said that 
the declamation he had been listening to meast 
anything at all, it implied that the Opposition we i 
ready to reverse the policy of emancipation, ra 
sarcastically remarked upon the inconsistencies @ 
previous speakers, who had alternately descr 
the oath of 1829 as framed with great is | 
and as a weak and mutilated form ve 
words were found in the bill before the Bow 
He explained that we wanted no 
against Protestants, and as regarded those it 
whom we had rightly or wrongly thought 
necessary to take bail, our suspicions were 
at anend, An oath, he urged, was a oe 
thing, and ought not to be taken lightly, with 
futile or unnecessary form, as was the case oath 

7 macy. Nor did he think the 
the oath of supremacy. Nor di urder of 
against the doctrine of deposition and a octrine 
kings was worth keeping up, 48 belief The 
formed no part of the Roman Catholic be ch Bat 
words respecting the subversion of the C hs belied 
blishment were framed in 1829. Now, he ‘on to8 | 
that an oath imparted solemnity and precisi i 
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was opposed to their convictions. 
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May 97, 1854. 


arms inst King James, yet both 

’ et Tories, when he violated his contract, 
not deterred from taking arms by the oath 
hed been framed after seventeen days’ 
Nor had the oath prevented votes on the 

Church Establishment. It wasa great mis- 
when a political question was before the House, 
members ought to be free to vote as the welfare 
the country might dictate, but a certain set were 
to be told they could not vote a certain way 
t committing v7: me ——. to - 
which it hac n said ough 

to on . oe and gave = —_ ed hw 
ci ich the Opposition had lent to the Go- 

assistance which that — in order to. obtain 
kind of settlement. They had desired al- 

oI but on Sir Robert Peel’s asseverations, 

ven to Lord Althorp, that this was the best 

‘Il he could carry, and that further demands by the 

friends of the Catholics might endanger it, they 

supported the meaure throughout. But, a quarter 
of a century later, he certainly considered that any 
of the measure found to be objectionable was a 
Fegitimate gubject of discussion. ‘Then, as regarded 
the oath denying the jurisdiction of foreign princes, 
he did not deem that any further security than the 
common law was required. The only parties against 
whom security had been desired were the Roman 
ics, and this had been parted within 1829, and 
high judicial authority had recognised Roman Catholic 
jests acting in responsible public situations under 
the authority of Rome. He thought it better, there- 
fore, to have no ambiguous expressions in the oath. 
He had no new argument to use in favour of the 
admission of Jews. ‘The only argument against 
them was that they differed from us in religion. If 
the House were prepared to adopt this test, exclude 
the Jews; but if Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
were let in, he would say that the Jews were a loyal, 
intelligent, and trustworthy class, as competent as 
any other to assist in the counsels of the = a 
therefore called on the House to remove the last bar, 
and not to exercise religious intolerance because 
they were few in number and without political 
power. 

Mr. Disraett said that three different issues had 
to be considered. Lord John Russell would not hear 
from him the taunt that he had taken up the cause 
of the Jews from any other motives than those of 
soneden -_ had himself frequently supported 

im in his efforts. Why? 


“Sir, when I remember how much we are indebted to 
that people, of what ineffable blessings they have been the 
buman agents—when I remember that by their history, 
their poetry, their law, our lives are instructed, solaced, and 
regulatel—when I recal other considerations and memories 
more solemn and reverential, to which I will not further 
advert, I confess that I cannot, as a Christian, oppose the 
claims of those to whom Christianity is so much indebted. 
If I look to modern history and the claims they have on the 
kindness of the House of Commons, it is my belief that if the 
Bible had not been translated and printed, there would not 
have been an English House of Commons at this moment; 
and I would remind the members who represent Scottish con- 
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stituencies how much the liberties of Scotland are indebted to- 


the Jews, and their freedom is owing to the ‘sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon.” When I remember these circum- 
stances, I think that the claims of the Jews to political 
emancipation cannot be, and have not, in my mind, been 
met by any argument that has at all influenced my opinion ; 
and is also another reason why I more particulariy wish 
that the grant of these immunities, by which the English 
Jews will be put on a level with their fell yw-subjects in every 
respect, should not be denied or delayed. I cannot conceal 
from my mind that there is no country in which that people 
have M persecuted which has not suffered, whose energies 
have not withered, whose political power has not decayed, 
and where there have not been evident proofs that the 
divine favour has been withdrawn from that land. I refer 
Dow to the cases of Spain and Portugal, as well as to those 
of we hey other southern countries. I cannot say that 


in En, and an accusation of that kind can be made with any 


Lord J, Russell, had he limited his efforts to ob- 
a Political emancipation of the Jews, should 
a him a humble but faithful supporter. 
lai d not think Lord J. Russell could much com- 
= of his want of success, or that the Jews could 
heteee the receptions of their claims, which had 

2 much more success than the Roman Catholic 
claims in the same time, Public opinion, also, had 

influenced in their favour. Feeling the ad- 
vance of the question, he deeply deplored that it had 
tard =~ up with others that embarrass and re- 


“ 
ope oo se that the race for whom the noble 
+ informed, peculiarly interested, is not a race 
wiih cannot afford to’ wait. They are not a new people 
; thee ne into notice, and who, if you do not recog- 
. . i a disappear. They are an ancient 
; 8 people, an enduring people, and a people 
the end have generally attained their objects. I 
an it may — for ever, and sometimes I think 
‘ ot help remembering that the Jews have 
Assyrian kings, Reyptian Pharaohs, Roman Cesars, 
etian Caliph, and therefore I think we need not pre- 
claims, to their ultimate prejudice, and against 
feeling, but that we may freely leave them to their 
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own course, sure that argument and fair discussion will 
facilitate and accomplish it.” 

There need have been no hurry; and he demanded 
why the Jewish cause should have been prejudiced 
by mixing it with considerations of the gravest 
political problems ? The emancipation should have 
been demanded on the broad basis of religious 
liberty. A separate Jewish oath should have been 
prepared. He hoped one day to see the Jew take 
his place in that House, not by the odious omission 
of certain words, but by a declaration of his own 
creed. As regarded the other issues, he thought the 
alteration of the oath of supremacy unstatesmanlike; 
for such oaths were associated in the public mind 
with great political facts on which the constitution 
was based. And he thought no course could be more 
calculated at this moment to aggravate animosity 
than the alteration of the Roman Catholic oath. 
He had a great respect for the Roman Catholic, 
though the Popes had always treated the Jews ill, 
and to that fact he attributed the present state of 
Italy. He did not believe that the influence of 
the Papacy was declining—we had to encounter no 
common power. A few years ago the Premier of 
England announced to a crowded House that there 
was a vast conspiracy on the part of the Papacy 
against their liberty, and did they believe that it 
was a power which formed vast conspiracies and 
gave them up? Nothing could remove the impres- 
sion produced by the noble lord’s announcement, 
nor had anything occurred to show that the Papacy 
was less grasping or aggressive. This was not the 
time or the occasion for publicly intimating that we 
were relaxing securities and weakening bulwarks. 
He could not, therefore, support the bill, but he 
never took a course which gave him more pain, but 
which he more felt to be his duty. He added a sober 
declaration that no member of his party had ever 
sought to influence his conduct on this question, and 
he concluded with a prediction that the time would 
come when the Jew would receive full emancipation. 
Lord J. Russell’s faith in this result was founded on 
his belief in religious liberty, Mr. Disraeli’s because 
he believed in the Almighty. 

Mr. Mountz and Mr. Govrsurn having added 
their protests against the measure, the House di- 
vided after eight hours’ debate. For the second read- 
ing, 247; for Sir F. Thesiger’s amendment, 251; 
majority against Government, 4. The bill is there- 
fore lost. 

The Opposition began cheering vociferously the 
moment Sir F. Thesiger, as teller, advanced to the 
table, and after the announcement of the numbers 
the shouting was tremendous. 

CHURCH-RATE ABOLITION. 

The House of Commons gave leave, on Tuesday, 
for the introduction of a bill to abolish church-rates. 
Sir Witi1am Cray, on moving for leave, set forth 
the prominent facts of the case, which are no doubt 
sufficiently familiar to our readers. Since he last 
brought the subject before the House the circum- 
stances have greatly altered. The decision of the 
House of Lords in the Braintree case has been fol- 
lowed by the refusal of church-rates in 43 cases out 
of 58, after acontest. Since the Census Report was 
published it has become clear that not one-half of the 
population of England attend tle Established 
Church. Out of 10,212,563 sittings provided in 
places of public worship, 5,317,915 belong to the 
Established Church, and 4,894,648 to the Noncon- 
formists. On the Census Sunday 5,603,815 attended 
the Established Church, and 5,292,251 the Noncon- 
formist places of worship. Out of a population of 
nearly 18,000,000 only 10,896,066 attend any place 
of worship. This shows the injustice of these rates. 
If they were abolished the Church would not suffer; 
for within these fifty years there have been 2529 
churches built, at a cost of 9,087,000, of which the 
public funas only supplied 1,663,4291, and voluntary 
subscriptions 7,423,571/. It was time this perennial 
spring of bitter waters—these church-rates—should 
be dried up. 

Mr. Pero seconded the motion, disclaiming all 
hostility to the Church, but contending for the rights 
of the Dissenters to relief in this matter. Mr. 
Wicram placed church-rates on the same footing as 
tithe. The obligation to pay both is equally clear. 
Besides the churches are national structures open to 
all, and ought to be sustained by all. Mr. Packs 
took similar views. On the other hand Mr. Garpner, 
Mr. Biees, and Captain ScopeLt supported Sir 
William Clay. 

Lord Sranter pertinently remarked that legisla- 
tion was of no great importance ; for if Parliament 
leave church-rates alone, it will be found that in four 
or five years the question will settle itself. (Cheers.) 
The decision in the Braintree case had revived the 
suspended action of the parishes, and even the most 
conservative boroughs have refused to levy rates. 
It is not and never was a pecuniary question, but 
one of principle; and if the pecuniary burden be 
alleviated it will only be made less productive, but 
not less objectionable. He believed the time had 
come for abandoning the church-rates. The country 
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on the House to acquiesce in that decision. 
( 8.) 


Mr. Droummonp made a characteristic speech in 
opposition to the bill. It was a proposition to rob 
the Church. 


“In all countries of the world of which we have re- 
cord, we find that the Sovereign of the country did establish, 
for the benefit of his subjects, a national religion. That 
national religion was of necessity the religion of the Sovereign. 
It was his conscientious duty to do so, and the conscien- 
tious duty of the subjects of that Sovereign is to assist the 
Sovereign in — all that is necessary for the 
instruction of his subjects. You say, ‘Yes, but we have 
now that blessed thing called dissent.’ Well, that is a 
luxury no doubt, but then people must pay for their luxuries. 
(Laughter.) You cannot om a pack of hounds or a box 
at the opera without paying for it; why then should you 
have the luxury of abusing the bishops—why should you 
have the luxury of attacking church establishments, 
and not pay the miserable pittance of church-rates for it? 
(Laughier.) But this not all. I say it is, with regard to 
church- rates, as it is with regard to daa beet been 
a great cry with regard to tithes. There has a great 
cry with regard to the abolition of tithes; but the result of 
such a measure would be that every landowner would put 
10/. of property more into his pocket than he was entit 
to. Now, to that course I object. I say, if you abolish 
tithe, let the State take it. I say the same thing with re- 
gard to church-rates. You bought your houses subject to 
that rent-charge; you have no right now to put that money 
into your own pocket. Let the Church lose possession to- 
morrow; the money then belongs to the State. You have 
no right to it. If your conscience will not allow you to pay 
it to the State, then you will give us reason to suspect 

this is not a — of conscience, but a question of money 
after all.” ( Cheers.) 


Lord Jonn Russetv in a doleful tone described 
how all previous attempts to come to a compromise 
had failed; and how there is now as little disposition 
to compromise the question as ever. The bill would 
not produce harmony; it is only one of a series of 
attacks; and if peace is to be always purchased with 
concession, he could not say how far they would go. 
Lord John took the same line of argument as Mr. 
Wigram, and said he did not think it would be 
consistent with an Established Church to abolish 
church-rates, without providing an efficient resource. 
He should oppose the bill; but that night he might 
not succeed, and he should oppose it on the second 
reading. He doubted much whether Parliament 
would agree to a bill framed on such bases. 


“Whether or not that opposition may be successful to- 
night, I feel secure that a bill of this kind cannot pass Par- 
liament in the present session. I think, surrounded as it is 
with difficulties, that the question still requires consideration. 
I have no doubt that a measure may be framed, and indeed, 
it has been repeatedly under tle consideration of Govern- 
ment already, which would meet the justice of the case, and 
which, if it were passed, would tend greatly to diminish at 
all events the popular complaints made against church-rates, 
But that such a measure would pass through Parliament I own 
I have very great doubts. I am assured no measure can be 
framed which would not meet the opposition of the Church 
upon the one hand, or of Dissenters ~ the other. I am 

raid that it will be not only difficult, but almost impossible, 
to frame a measure which, founded upon piadene jasteo 
and impartiality, would meet with general consent. I know 
the pains that are taken by those who agitate the country, 
whether they belong to the Church, or whether they bel 
to the Dissenting bodies, to reject and defeat measures 
compromise which are equally just to both ies. Ihave 


found, with regard to measures that were, I thought, most 
beneficial to the Church, a most hearty opposition made by 
the Church to them, and these measures have always been 


defeated by that opposition. I have found, upon the other 
hand, that measures I thought beneficial to Dissenters, but 
which, in their opinion, gave rather too much tothe Church, 
have been met by a veliement opposition on thei In 
fact, we live in times when on the one hand such 

differences in point of Church government not very consi- 
derable in themselves, are upon the other hand questions of 
the greatest importance in regard to relhgious belief I say, 
when questions of this kind arise, of one character or 
other, they divide the country, produce the most violent 
excitement, and the exhibition of the test amount of 
party passion and division, Such being the I am not 
sanguine as to the success of any measure which the Go- 
vernment may frame, and which they may hope to introduce 
in another session; but this I should say, if I gave my wil- 
ling consent to a bill for totally abolishing church-rates 
without any sort of compensation, without any sort of 
modification, that I was giving an example of concession 
very dangerous to the Church Establishment—and when I 
say Church Establishment, I mean dangerous to the general 
peace and welfare of the country.” 

The House then divided. The numbers were— 
for the motion, 129; against it, 62; majority for the 
motion, 67. The motion was consequently i 
amidst much cheering. At a subsequent period Sir 
W. Cray brought in the bill, and it was read the 
first time. 


Common LAw Rerorm.—The House a gone into 

committee on the Second Common Law P: ure (1854 

Bill, upon its recommitment. Lord Sr, LEonarps dise 

the entire provisions of the measure, objecting, among other 
ints, to unanimity in juries being de from, to the 

unlimited power whieh the bill gave to judges to order 

arbitrations, and to the power vested in j to 

with the oaths of witnesses. He contended the measure 

would lead to embarrassment, by the fusion which it 





has practically decided the question ; and it is the 


attempted to between law and equity. 
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Cuancecior described the mode in which 
been framed, and contended that the ob 
were substantially unfounded. The whole of its 

had been discussed with the judges, 
and it had also gone through the ordeal of a select committee 
of their Lordships’ house. With regard to the departure 


: 
4) 


from the principle of requiring unanimity in juries, the 
provision merely against the treable and incon- 
venience which might be caused by one or two obstinate men 


upon the jury, by declaring that if, at the end of twelve 
their verdict, 
provision with 

to arbitration, it would only be resorted to by the 
j not after, but before the expenses of going to trial had 
ton incurred. With 


respect to the power of dispensing 

with oaths by the judge, the proposed change was not in the 
interest of the witness, but in that of the party who required 
his testimony, and it was only ing out a principle which 
long ago been law. As to the fusion 


w. 
between law and equity, all that the bill proposed was to 
enable the court before which any matter was brought to 
deal with the whole of it at onee, and he denied that it was 
a step which would lead to confusion. The bill was ex- 


ceedingly well drawn, it had most legitimate objects in view, 
and be leoehi anetlhe . 

Lord St. Leonards wit his objections, and the clauses 
were agreed to. 


Tre Preston Turx-ovt.—Mr. PARKER asked whether 
it was the intention of the Hon. Member for Finsbury to 
in the motion which stood in his name on the paper 

relative to the unfortunate dispute at Preston ? 

Mr. Duncompe said he had that morning received a 
letter from Preston, which he would take the liberty of read- 
ing to the House, as it would best explain the course he 
meant to take. The letter was dated, “* Amalgamated Com- 
mittee-room, Preston,” and was signed by John M‘Lean, 
Thomas Banks, and Robert Greenough, in behalf of the 
several bodies of factory workers :— 

“‘ The committee who have acted throughout the late pro- 
tracted struggle on behaif of the Preston operatives in their 
name beg to offer you, Sir, their most grateful thanks for 
the sympathy and interest you have evinced in their cause. 
They have throughout these painful ee acted upon 
a conviction that they were justified by every consideration, 
whether of a local or general character, in contending for an 
advance of and it has always been their desire to 
conduct the dispute with the most rigid re, to law and 
order. Circumstances beyond their control have induced 
them to yield to the more powerful combination of their em- 
on sm They are therefore unwilling that anything should 

permitted to interfere with a cordial reconciliation among 
all classes. (Cheers.) We therefore most respectfully sug- 
gest that now the struggle has terminated, however unfor- 
tunately for us, no further proceedings be taken, and that 
Sor will oblige us yt my — motion which stands 
or Tuesday next, the 23rd inst. We beg again to offer you 
our most sincere and heartfelt thanks for your generous 
intentions in our bebalf.” 

He would now, therefore, withdraw the motion of which he 
had given notice, and which stood on the paper for that 
night. (Cheers.) 


Prorerry or Nuns.—There was an useless debate 
brought to an end by the clock, at the Wednesday afternoon 
— of the House of Commons. The subject was the 

reading of Mr. Whiteside’s bill for preventing nuns 
from disposing of their property in favour of the convent 
of which they may be members. Mr. Mauins opened the 
adjourned debate on the second reading in behalf of the bill ; 
it was o} by Sir Joun Youna, and attacked and sus- 
tained, in dreary speeches, by a host of members who are 
orators on a Wednesday. At a quarter to six, according to 
rule, the Speaker stopped the debate. 


Scorca Scwootmastrrs.—The Scotch schoolmasters 
have, since 1803, been paid stipends based on the average 

rice of oatmeal for 25 years. The last 25 years, ending in 
Goventer, 1853, give a much lower a namely, from 
26/. to 191, than the previous 25 years—from 341. to 261. 
In reply to the Duke of Bucctevcu, Lord AprrpEEN 
stated that Government intended to bring in a bill to raise 
the stipends tothe old rate; but temporarily only, because 
unless connected with a general system of education, it 
would be unreasonable to augment the stipends. 


Mipp_esex Inpustriat ScrHoois.—On the discussion 
of a private bill (the Middlesex Industrial Schools Bill) a 
warm debate arose, originated 4 Mr. MULLINGs, on the 
question whether a power should be reserved to the visitors 
of the schools to it the attendance of ministers, not of 
the Established Chureh, upon the inmates, if their number 
warranted such an arrangement. Mr. Newpeeare and 
other Opposition members strongly contended against the 
principle alleged to be involved in such a provision, namely, 
anus enacting the celebration of a Mr. ADDERLEY 
0 the proposition on practical grounds, and it was 
supported er tant D. Srvarr eatidiian en the score of 

liberty. On division, the proposed power was re- 
tained in the bill by 190 to 108. 





THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND TURKEY. 
Tuis treaty has been published in the Moniteur, toge- 
ther with the decree of the Emperor Napoleon, 
countersigned by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, promulgating 

it. The text is as follows :—. 
“ His Majesty the Em of the French, 
jesty the Queen of the Uaited Kingdom of Gries, Britnia ond 
reland, having been invited by his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan to assist him in repelling the directed by 
his Majesty the Em of All the Russias against the ter- 
ritories of the Sublime Ottoman Porte, an aggression by 





which the integrity of the Ottoman ire and the inde- 
pendence of the throne of his Imperial Majest t the Sultan 
are menaced ; and their said Majesties being fully persuaded 
that the existence of the Ottoman empire, in its present 
limits, is essential to the maintenance of the balance of 
power between the States of Europe; and having, in conse- 
menee, consented to give to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
the assistance which he has dem: for this object, it has 
roper to their said Majesties, and to his Imperial 
jesty the Saltan, to conclude a treaty in order to set forth 
their intentions conformably to the foregoing, aud to regulate 
the manner in which their said Majesties will lend assistance 
to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. . 

“ For this object their said Majesties, and his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan, have named to be their plenipoten- 
tiaries, namely :— 

“ His Majesty the Emperor of the French, General of 
Division Count Baraguay d’Hilliers, Vice-President of the 
Senate, Grand Cross of the Imperial order of the Legion of 
Honour, &c., &c., his Amb: or Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Ottoman Porte ; 

“ Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and ae heey the Right Honourable Stratford, Vis- 
count Stratford de Redcliffe, Peer of the United Kingdom, 
avd member of her Britannic Majesty’s Privy Council, 


; Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, her Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Ottoman 
Porte; 

“ And his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, Mustapha Res. 
chid Pacha, his Minister of Foreign Affuirs ; 

“ Who, after having reciproeally communicated their full 
powers found to bein good and due form, agreed on the ful- 
articles ;— 

“ Art. 1. His Majesty the Emperor of the French and 
her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain Ireland, having already, at the demand of his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan, ordered powerful divisions of 
their naval forees to repair to Constantinople, and to extend 
to the Ottoman territory and flag all the protection which 
circumstances would allow, their said Majesties undertake 
by the present treaty to co-operate still more, with his Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan, for the defence of the Ottoman 
territory, in Europe and Asia, against Russian aggression, 
by employing for that purpose such a number of their land 
troops as may appear necessary to attain that object ; which 
land troops their said Majesties will send towards such 
points of the Ottoman territory as shall be thought proper ; 
and his Imperial Majesty the Sultan agrees that the French 
and English land troops, thus sent for the defence of the 
Ottoman territory, shall receive the same friendly welcome, 
and be treated with the same consideration, as the French 
and English naval forces, which have been for some time 
employed in the waters of Turkey. 

“ Art. 2, The high contracting parties engaged on its 
side to reciprocally communicate without loss of time any 
proposition which either of them may receive on the part of 
the Emperor of Russia, either directly or indirectly, with a 
view to the cessation of hostilities, to an armistice, or to 
peace; and his Imperial Majesty the Sultan engages more- 
over not to conclude any armistice, or to open any negotia- 
tion for peace, or to conclude any preliminary of peace, or 
any treaty of peace with the Emperor of Russia without the 
knowledg@ and consent of the high contracting parties. 

“ Art. 3. As soon as the object of the present treaty shall 
have been attained by the conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French, and her Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, will make arrange- 
ments for the immediate withdrawal of all their naval and 
military forces employed for the realisation of the object of 
the present treaty, and all the fortresses or positions in the 
Ottoman territory, which shall have been temporarily occu- 
pied by the military forces of France and England, shall be 
restored to the authorities of the Sublime Ottoman Porte in 
the space of forty days, or sooner if it can be done, from 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty by 
which the present war shall be terminated. 

“ Art. 4. It is understood that the auxiliary armies shall 
retain the faculty of taking such a part as may appear to 
them proper in the operations directed against the common 
enemy without the Ottoman authorities, either civil or 
military, having any pretension to exercise the slightest 
control over their movements; on the contrary, all aid and 
facility shall be given to them by these authorities, particu- 
larly for their disembarkation, their march, their quarters 
or encampment, their subsistence and that of their horses, 
and their communications, whether they act together or 
separately. It is understood, on the other hand, that the 
commanding officers of the said armies engage to maintain 
the strictest discipline among their respective troops, 
and make them respect the laws and customs of the coun- 
try. It follows, as a matter of course, that property 
shall be every where respected. It is, moreover, under- 
stood on both sides that the general plan of campaign should 
be discussed and agreed upon between the commander-in- 
chiet of the three armies, and that, if a numerous portion of 
the allied are to line with the Ottoman troops, no 
operation can be executed against the enemy without its 
having been previously concerted with the commandants of 
the allied forces. Finally, every attention shall be paid to 
any demand relative to the wants of the service, addressed 
by the commanders-in-chief of the auxiliary troops, either 
to the Ottoman Government through their respective embas- 
sies, or, in cases of urgency, to the local authorities, unless 
there be valid objections clearly set forth to prevent their 
begin carried into execution. 

“ Art. 5. The present treaty shall be ratified and the rati- 
fications exchanged at Constantinople within the space of 
six weeks, or sooner if it can be done, from the day of 
signature. 

“In faith of which the respective i iaries have 
signed it and affixed thereto tue seal ef their arms. 

“Done in triplicate, to one and the same effect, at Con- 
stantinople, on the 12th day of March, 1854. 


(Signed) “ Barnaquay v’Hru1 STRATFORD DE 
Rentetin, Rasen 
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THE AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN TREATY 
THe much talked-of treaty or convention 
jhe King of Prussia and the Empoor-of dma | 
has been laid before the public. I: isan impos 
document, and illustrates the official Po8ition 
ane German Powers; Dut it is agp : 

a very positive nature, as our readers Rot fai) 
to remark, ” 

“ His Majesty the King of Prussi Majesty ty 
a 2 pte ing russia and his : 


“* Penetrated with profound regret at : 
their previous efforts to avert the outbreak fama ot F 


Russia on the one side, and Turkey, EB: between 
the other ; : % Dglaud, and Franses i 

the moral obligations imposed § 
on thea by 


i 


“ Considerin 
having signed the last Vienna protocol; 
“ Seeing the constant augmentation of military hn 


on both sides, and the increasing dangers emanating 
from to general peace; there. 


* Persuaded as to the high mission which, 
of a funeste future, is ‘allotted to them and to German 
timately allied with both states, in and for the per 
European welfare: e 

“Have resolved to unite, during the existence 
which has. broken out, between Russia on repetect ede: 
Turkey, France, and England on the other, ig Ae a 
and offensive alliance, ont have named for the conclasiog 
thereof = following plenipotentiaries:— 

“His Majesty the King of Prussia, his Minister. 
—Ss sm Mantel, &e. ; Presi 
“His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, his ; 
Councillor rm von an ond his actual Py Gera 

— von Hobenstein ; ; 

“The same, after exchanging their full powers, 
due order, agreed upon the following points;— fom in 

“ Art 1, His Majesty the King Prussia and his Im 
perial Apostolical Majesty reciprocally guarantee to each 
other the possession of their German and te. 
ritories, so that any attack made upon the territory of the 
one, no matter whence it may come, shall be a 
hostile attack on the territory of the other. 

“ Art 2. In the same manner the high con parties 
hold themselves bound to safeguard the interests of 
from all and every inread, and regard themselves, com. 
quently, as bound to resist every attack upon any portimat 
their territory, in case that one of them should, 1m accord 
with the other, find itself required to move (i 
in defence of German interests. Agreement as to theinitis. 
tive (cintritt) of the eventuality just mentioned, a5 well 
also as to the extent of assistance to be afforded, dallfiem 
the subject of special arrangements, which are to be om 
sidered as integral portions of the present treaty. 

“ Art. 3. In order to give the ey Se 
strength to the offensive a defensive treaty 7 
them, the two great German powers bind themselves 
case of need, to hold a portion of their military force fully 
eo for war, at given epochs, and at given points, tole 

etermined between them. Special resolutions shall de 
ensue as regards the time, extent, and mode of employing 
this military force. 

“ Art. 4. The high contracting parties will invite all Ge. 
man states to adhere to this alliance, in such measure a 
provided for by Art. 47 of the Vienna concluding acts, » 
that the legal federal obligations shall receive such exteasiaa 
by adhering states as the present treaty points out. 

“ Art. 5, Neither of the high gee parties will, 
during the existence of this alliance, conclude any separis 
treaty whatever with other states, which does not fily 
harmonise with the principles of the present treaty. 

“ Art. 6. The present treaty shall be submitted, a3 sm 
as possible, to the ratifications of the august Sovereigns 

“ Done at Berlin, April 20, 1854. 

(Signed) “ MANTEUEFEL 
“ey, 


“ ApprtronaL Article To THE OrrensIve AND Dé 
FENSIVE TREATY CONCLUDED BETWEEN AUSTRIA ASD 
Prussia. 

“ According to the stipulations of Art. 2 of the treaty 
concluded this day between his Majesty the King of Prassis 
and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, relative to armiving 
at an offensive and defensive alliance, the more expheit ua 
derstanding as to the initiative of the eventaalisy where 
the action of oue high contracting ve | for the comes 
defence of the territory of the other be grounded, 
form the subject of special arrangements to be considered, af 
integral portions of the principal treaty. 

7 thelr Majesties lave aot Boum able to overtook (habes 
sich die Erwagang nicht entzich Konnen) the essilers 
tion that the indefinite prol ion of the de 
his Highness the Sultan’s territory on the Lower sad 
by Russian troops will endanger the political, moral, 8 
material interests of the whole Germaa Confederates, 
as well as of their own states, and this in so munch bight 
degree the further Russia extends her war bey oe 
Turkish territory. The august Courts of AustriaandP 
are united in the wish to avoid, if possible, all participa 
in the war that has broken out between Russia 00 itt 
side, and England, France, and Turkey on the other; 
the same time to aid in the per of etl 
peace. They specially consider the ) 
viven by the Court of St. Petersburg at Berlia, whereby 

ussia appears to consider the original 

the Principalities as set aside by the concessions te putes 

to, and in many respects carried out in favour Oh Siig, 

Christian subjects, as a powerful element of 

which could only deeply deplore 
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before mentioned, namely, on the part of 
saety the King of Prassia, his Minister-President and 
r ion Affairs, Otto-Feodor Baron von Man- 
Minister pots his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
3 oe Pri Councillor Lieutenant-General and Quar- 
actual Heinrich Baron von Hess, and his — 
Councillor Chamberlain, Envoy Extraordinary 
a tiary to the Prussian Court, ~ 
Thun, Hohenstein, have determined upon the 
rick Count of Dt ogeeement, as regards the initiative, 
jn the case designated in Art. 


2 of the treaty of alliance of 
this day— “Since ARTICLE. 


+3] Austrian Legation will, on its part, ad- 
te S {imperial ian Court propositions (eraffewng), 
dress to object to procure from his Majesty the Emperor 
wee visite orders for the suspension of all pep 
is into the Turkish territory, as well as to 
aaranee otis Majesty complete (vollgiittige) securities for 
—_ evacuation of the Danubian Principalities, The 
Sangeet one eenent will, with reference to its representa- 
‘ons already transmitted to St. Petersburg, again ener- 
on these propositions. re 
Shela ies of the Imperial Russian Court, con- 
to all hope, be of such kind that they should not 
complete tran uillity as regards the two points afore- 
" then will one of 


Ur 


[ 


fe 


the contracting parties, in 


obtain the same adopt measures, under the stipu- 
a® 2 of the ‘offensive and defensive treaty con- 








cluded Sha dy, to the effect that every hostile attack — 

the terri of one or both high contracting parties sh: 

te rapuleed by the other by all the military force at its dis- 

i ain action on the part of both (Fin © ensives Fe. 
Deiderseitiges ) would, however, be first occasioned | 

by the incorporation of the Principalities, or through an | 
attack or passage of the Balkan on the part of Russia. 


“The Tr agreement shall be submitted to the ratifi- 
i the august Sovereigns simultaneously with the 
treaty just mentioned. _ . 
= at Berlin, April 20, 1854. 

(Signed 
“ Baron Orro Feopor von MANTEUFFEL. 
© Henry Baron Von Hess, Lieutenant-General. 
“PF, yon Tuun.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE BALTIC. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Tue subjoined letter is from a correspondent in | 
the Baltic, whose position is such as to procure | 
him a close yet comprehensive view of the naval 
proceedings in that sea :— 
H. M.S. 





, May 10th, 1854, 
Off Gottska Sando, 

My dear Sir,— Here we are off one of the most 
inhosyAtable-looking rocks you can imagine. We 
left Kioge on the 12th ultimo, and passing Goth- | 
land, steered towards Aland. Every morning the | 
crews were exercised either at sails or great guns. 
Admiral Chads hurried from ship to ship inspect- 
ing each gun personally, and taking the average 
time of firing each gun. The average time of 
firing four rounds, full charge and single shot—the 
guns being laid horizontal —was about two minutes 
andtenseconds. Our fleet commanded a distance of 
nearly fifty miles, look-out frigates being detached 
on weather bow and lee quarter to look out for 
strange sail. The prizes taken were therefore 
numerous, and all were sent either to Kioge or | 
Faro Sound. We now confidently expected our | 
destination was the Aland Isles, but on the 15th | 
we turned our heads to the southward, being then 
off Gottska Sando. Here we remained a day, and 
then stood into the Gulf of Finland. Admiral 
Corry was now detached with three sail of the line 
and ten frigates to the southward, probably to look 
into the Gulf of Riga, which has es blockaded 
for some time by our frigates. ‘The Commander- 
in-Chief remained cruising off the Gulf of Finland, 
between Ango Head on the north shore and Dago 
use Opposite. He kept with him seven sail 
the line and two frigates, a force exactly equal 
to that which was said to be in Helsingfors; we 
therefore considered the other squadron had been 
detached in order to afford the Russians an oppor- 
tunity of fighting on fair terms. We were disap- 
— however, as on the 18th Rear-Admiral 
rry’s squadron rejoined us. Here again ru- 
} ae became rife that, with our whole force, 
oe wane go up to Sweaborg, and knock 
down the Gibraltar of the north. Again we were 
ted. Qn the 19th, we resumed the old 
to the northward, to return in a 











Ser tonne tothe same place. This blockading has 
the j in the extreme, On the edge of 
ice d was of course intense—the ther- 


mometer ranging from 20 to 30 degrees Fahren- 
; C@Nvas sereens having been substituted for 
prong we felt the diminution of tem - 

more than we otherwise should have done. 


z 


for our letters, but no eet 
—_ up. To-day (May 11 
on 


though, by some extraordinary good luck, our 
apers of the 22nd ultimo have been received. 


As we form a tolerabl 
some 25,000 English, 
better treatment ; and should this war last another 


at Chobham—how admirably it was managed. 


nabben, a bay on the coast of Sweden, about 
sixty miles from Stockholm. It was high time we 
did so. 
cold, been fine, now changed ; the clear starlight fl 
nights were succeeded by heavy fogs, with violent | Post-oflice authorities have neglected to send a 
storms of sleet and snow. The sick lists increased | mail in her, though she brings dates a 
enormously ; 
very prevalent. fi 
thirty-six hours without intermission. The minis- | . 
ter came down from Stockholm, and Sir Charles | crat Canning to allow us to have a mail. I must 
Napier shortly afterwards visited that town. Our | finish now, as we shall 
men quickly bought up everything within ten | sending a mail home in 
all | miles of the anchorage ; the peasantry must have | sible chance, I fancy, 
made their’fortunes. The stewards from the various | may possibly take Helsingfors; and I think, 
ships proceeded to Stockholm, but very little | when the sea is clear, we are pretty certain to re- 


| supplies than a and Stockholm. Would | 


communication is 
th) our le have 
arch 30th, 


made the shill to wei; "THE balling ships were 
all towed out. a had we 7 
bour when a dense fog came on. ere 
fectly impossible to ive any object at 
yards’ distance, ool the fleet to be guided 
simply by bells and horns. Several of the shi 
incurred considerable risk from the presence of 
certain large rocks at the mouth of the harbour, 
of whose neighbourhood we could not be aware in 
the fog, as they had neither bells nor horns to 
sound. The next morning the fleet re-assembled, 
and we discovered the Euryalus frigate, who 
” 


ay 13th.—The fleet now consists of seventeen 
sail of the line—about forty pendants im all. A 
small steamer, the Holyrood, has just arrived, laden 
with stores for the fleet. I a not add that the 


y received their letters up to 


ose of the 8th and 15th have not come to hand. 
large colony, numbering 
think we have a right to 


ear, it is very much to be er something may 
e done. Perhaps you recollect the post-office 


At length, on the 21st, we steamed into Ellf- 





The weather, which had hitherto, though 


fort- 
nightlater than we have had previously. The 
taking of Odessa is confirmed, and we all wish 


for details as soon as it shall please the auto- 


catarrh and rheumatism became 
A tremendous gale blew for | 


jump at the chance of 
er. We have no pos- 
of taking Cronstadt; we 


ld be procured. In fact I do not believe there duce Aland and Hango Udd (Ango Head). The 
are two slower capitals or worse provided with former will make a splendid rendezvous for troops. 
I cannot see the use of the latter, which has lately 
ankee skipper within fifty | been refortified. Every one here is exasperated 

miles—he would soon bring down a cargo of | at our being behindhand with the Black Sea fleet, 
notions, supply our wants, and make his own fur- | but I trust we shall soon make up lee way. We 
tune. But here the natives have no energy; have an idea here that we shall not send out forces 
they sell their produce if you trudge up to their | here till Austria and Prussia are decided, as they 
doors, but not otherwise, though prices rose 200 | might be offended at our giving any assistance to- 
per cent. during our stay. Swedish Count, | wards the re-establishment of the kin of 
who lives two miles inland, must have sold his| Poland. I trust this is incorrect. A little bully- 
potatoes advantageously, but he never took the | ing with each of these Powers will go a greal deal 
trouble either to send or come off, except once | further than a good many soft words, and at 


to Heaven there was a 








| ment. 


| reputation should remain in a subordinate i- 


when he took his daughters to a hop on board the | 


| Duke, the young ladies returning in the ant 


ing to superintend the butter and cheese depart- 


On the Ist of May the Magicienne arrived with 
news from England, and now Charley, probably 
afraid that he might be twitted with a reluctance | 
to keep the sea, made most desperate endeavours 
to get out of harbour. All, however, was in vain. 
The day to all appearance might be lovely for a 
short time, but before you could say “knife,” a 
thick fog, or rather cloud, came sweeping in, and 
you couldn’t see ten yards before you. The news 
of Captain Foote’s death was received about this 
time, and the vacancy given to Commander 
Cumming, an officer who distinguished himself at 
Sidon in 1840. Lieutenant Anderson, first of the 
Duke, and made in the year 1842, is the lucky 
recipient of the commander's commission. I say 
‘lucky,’ but is it creditable to the Government 
that an officer of high character and undisputed 





tion until he is considerably older than Lord 
Nelson was when, as Rear- Admiral, he fought the 
battle of the Nile, and then only get his promotion 
by a fluke? Yet such is the case with hundreds 
(except the fluke), and in my next I shall call 
your attention to the state of our Navy List, as a 
little publicity may strengthen Sir James Graham's 
hands, and enable him to defy what you so jusily 
term the ‘“Cobden-Bright monster.” Captain 
Foote was a good officer, beloved by all, and his 
energy had been proved by the number of prizes 
taken by his ship, 

A Swedish lieutenant has thrown up his commis- 
sion in their service, and joined ours. He has been 
appointed to the Duke. I doubt not that we could 
get many more, as the Swedes are decidedly fond of 
us, and cheer us violently in their excursion-trips 
from Stockholm. I see by the English papers that 
Aland has been evacuated. This is quite contrary 
to the news which has reached us from Stockholm, 
as the Swedes say the garrison has been reinforced 
by 5,000 men. On the whole, 1 believe the 
English news is most likely to be correct. Most 
contradictory reports have been received as to the 
Tribune vos | Amphion. It was reported the 
former's prize crew in one of her prizes had been 
seized by the vessel’s crew, and landed in a neu- 
tral port ; and the cree ym i be ashore 

e coast of Courland. first, I believe, 


weather 


present we offer a direct encou to Prus- 
sia, preserving her neutrality by our absurd Orders 
in Council and our humbug about neutral rights. 
I see by the English papers that Prussia has pro 
hibited the export of arms. I trust we have our 
own consul's assurance that this is the case, and 
that it is not only “ sur parole de gentithomme.” 

Yours way. 


P.S.—I quite forgot to tell you the shameful 
neglect of the Admiralty in sending out stores, &e, 
We are actually ready to go into action, and have 
no lime- juice on board, which medical men con- 
sider almost a necessary for the wounded. 





THE ALLIED ARMIES IN TURKEY. 

Tue Times publishes a letter from its “ special” 

respondent at Gallipoli, which we think we have 
special reason to rely upon; and a second from a 
private soldier to his sister; both documents of great 
interest, and throwing much light upon life in active 
service. The first letter, dated May 11th, describes 
two reviews at Gallipoli, and admirably contrasts 
the condition, clothing, and efficiency of the French 
and British armies, Let us first take a descrip- 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 

The review took place on the 6th of May, in 
honour of Prince Napoleon. 

“For two or three hours in the morning long black 
columns of men might be seen marching through the corn- 
fields, and filing along the narrow lanes intersect them, 
or toiling up the hilly ridges of Jand in t confusion, 
or at least without much visible order. The spectator who 

country Kang 


selects a high point of land on the undula' 
Brighton, Sof Theke across the valley bel can 
tolerable idea of the terrain around Gallipoli. 1 
hills around in all directions, and i 
between them, he must imagine the masses 
infantry advancing from their numerou 
formed for miles around on every sloping 
sently the shrill trumpets of the Zouaves are 
a wild and eecentric march, and these fierce-looki 
of Africa, burnt brown by constant ex 
with beards which easily distinguish them 
Arabs, come rushing past, for their pace is 
fully justifies the term. The open collars i 
allow free py to the lungs; ie oar 
trouser, and the well-sup; ancle cons 
tdeal of a soldier's dress; their firelocks and 
their swords and bayonets are polished to a nicety, 
man is fully equi 
strapped over his knepeack, canteen by his 
or ing-tin, fastened over all. 
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was a fabrication ; the second correct, but the old | uniform 
tub was | off by the Imperieuse. 

At 1] , on the afternoon of the Sth, the 


boxes fastened to the pack, ‘ 








“unt, irregularities in the Post-office 
department, still continues. They not only charge 


ared up for a few hours, and Charley, 


overcoming his repugnance to sailing on a Friday, 


comforts for the officers. The word is 
at ease—pile arms. In a moment the w 
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ives, forks, 
us coffee tin is 
set upon three stones over a heap of bramble, and in three 
minutes (I timed the whole tion) each officer could 
take a cup of this refreshing drink after his hot march, 


with a biscuit and morsel of cheese, and a chasse of 


brandy afterwards. The men were equally alert in pro- 
viding themselves with their favourite beverage. In a 
very short s of time two or three hundred little camp 
fires are lighted and send up tiny columns of smoke, 
and coffee tins are boiling, and the busy brisk vivandicre, 
with a smile for every one, and a joke or box on the ear for 
a favourite vieux moustache, along through the haze, 
and fills out tiny cups of Cognac to the thirsty soldiers. 
Pipes of every conceivable variety of shape are lighted, and 
a hum and bustle rise up from the animated scene, so rich in 
ever-shifting combinations of form and colour that Maclise 
might look on it with wonder and despair. Regiment after 
regiment comes up on the flanks of the Zouaves, halts, and 
repeats the process, the only remarkable corps being the 
Indigénes, or native Zouaves, who are dressed exactly the 
same as the French, except that jackets, trousers, and vest 
are of a _—_ wader blue, trimmed with yellow, and their 
turbans or the fold of linen round the fez are of pure white 

In an hour or so the crest of the hill on which we stand, 
and which extends in undulating folds for two or three miles, 
is covered by battalions of infantry, and they may be seen 
toiling up the opposite ridge, till before us there is nothing 
visible from its one extremity to the other but the broken 
lines of these stalwart battalions. There was a ready, 
dashing, serviceable look about the men, that justified the 
remark of one of the captains—‘ We are ready as we stand 
to go on to St. Petersburg this instant.’ 

* There was a vivacity, so to speak, about the appearance 
of the troops, which caught the eye at once. ihe air of 
reality about this review distinguished it from sham fights 
and field-days, and all holiday demonstrations of the kind. 
Ere twelve o’clock there were about 22,000 troops on the 
opposing ridges of hills—an excellently appointed train of 
artillery of nine-pounder guns, with appointments complete, 
being stationed in the vulley below. The columns taken 
lineally extended upwards of eight miles. Strange as such 
a spectacle must have been to Turks and Greeks, there was 
scarcely a native on the ground. Whether fear or apathy 
kept them away it is impossible to say; but Gallipoli, with 
its 15,000 inhabitants, sent not a soul to gaze upon the 
splendid spectacle. It Horace be right, the Gallipolitans 
have indeed discovered the secret of the only true happiness. 
They absolutely revel in the most voluptuous indulgence of 
the nil admirari. While there are six or seven French men- 
of-war anchored in their waters, while frigates and steamers 
and line-of-battle ships are passing up and down in continu- 
ous streams, waking up the echoes of the Dardanelles with 
endless salutes, not a being ever comes down to cast a 

lance at the scene. The old crones sit knitting in their 
ingy hovels, the men, if they are Greeks, slouch about 
the corners in their breeches, and the pretty and 
dirty little children continue their games without show- 
ing the smallest sign of curiosity, though a whole fleet 
be blazing away its thunder in an Imperial welcome 
within a few yards of them. And as for the Turks, 
they sit so obstinately on their shelves and smoke their 
apathetic pipes so pertinaciously—they are so determined in 
resenting the impulses of a one’s fingers are 
tu hag en ey ey in the luxury of giving them 

a slap in the face, and it is all but impossible to resist the 
impulse of trying what effect a sound good kick would have 
in disturbing such irritating equanimity. However, we 
must make the best of the fact. There were no Chobham 
crowds to break the uniformity of the lines of military, but 
great numbers of the English suldiery in their Sunday cos- 
tume turned out and ‘assisted’ at the ceremony. Shortly 
before 12 o'clock a brilllant staff—it did indeed literally 
blaze in gold and silver, brass and polished steel, as the hot 
sun played on rich uniforms and accoutrements—was visible 
coming up the valley from the direction of the town. They 
were preceded by four videttes, French dragoons witli brazen 
helmets and leopard-skin mountings; the various staff 
officers in advance; then Prince Napoleon in the uniform of 
a Lieutenant-General, and General Canrobert, in full dress 
and covered with orders, on one side, and Sir George Brown on 
the other, both somewhat in the rear. The effect of the 
cortége as it swept past, the vision of prancing horses and 
gorgeous caparisons, of dancing plumes, of gold and silver 
of hussar, dragoon, artillery, rifle, Zouave, spahi, lancer, 

of officers of all arms, dressed with that eye to effect which 
in France is by ust as long as men are on horseback, was 
wonderful. It ed by one like some grand procession of 
the stage, if one can so degrade its power and reality by the 
comparison. It was not gratifying to an Englishman to ob- 
serve that the red coatee and cocked hat, the gold epaulettes 
and twist of the British officers, looked very ff amid all the 
gee et costume in which the French indulged, nor was 
it reason that the latter complained they could 
not tell which was the general or which the captain 
b fm ——_ As he suetien came in view, the drums 
regime trumpets and bugles sounded, 

and all the men who had been scattered all om the ground 
in disorderly multitudes came running in from all sides, and 
dressed up, unpiled arms, and with great celerity fell’ into 
lines three deep, with bands, iéres, mules, and smoking 
fires hastily extinguished in the rear. General Canrobert 
came up to the first —— he raised his cocked hat, and 
shouted lustily, ‘ Vive /’Empereur.’ The officers repeated 
the cry, and three times it ran along the line of the regiment. 
The band struck up, the men presented arms, and the Prince 
rode past bowing and raising his hat in acknowled t, and 


again the band, out of compliment to the 
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played ‘God save the Queen.’ Then there was profound 
silence as the Prince approached the next regiment, till 
coming in front of its leading files the salutes were repeated. 
In this way the staff ee along the ridge of one hill till 
they came to the extremity of the lines, then descending, 
they passed the artillery in the valley, spurred up the oppo- 
site hill, and in like manner passed in front of the columns 
which crowned it. The inspection lasted two hours. The 
staff returned to Gallipoli, for the Prince wished to embark 
that night for Constantinople, and the troops breaking up 
into columns of regiments returned to their various camps, 
leaving traces of their presence behind them in crushed corn- 
fields and innumerable smouldering fires. With the excep- 
tion of one man, who complained of being ill and lagged 
behind to rest, I did not see a single soldier fall out on the 
line of march, but those regiments who had a long way to 
go halted after a march of three or four miles, the sun bein 
very powerful, gathered sticks, lighted fires as before, an 
regaled themselves with coffee.” 

So much for one picture; now look upon another :— 

THE BRITISH ARMY. 

“ On Saturday, the 7th, the English general, Sir George 
Brown, had a similar inspection of the regiments under his 
command before his departure for Scutari. Soon after day- 
break the tents of the Rifle Brigade, of the 50th Regiment, 
and of the 93rd Regiment, forming the working brigade at 
the camp of Bulair, were struck, and the whole encampment 
was broken up. At the same time the 4th Regiment, 28th 
Regiment, and 44th Regiment, struck their tents at the 
Soulari encampment, about two miles from the town of Gal- 
lipoli, and proceeded on their march towards Bulair, there 
to take up the quarters vacated by the other brigade. The 
mass of baggage belonging to these regiments was enormous, 
The trains of buffalo * | bullock carts, of packhorses and 
mules, and of led horses, which filed along the road to Gal- 
lipoli, seemed sufficient for the army of Xerxes. For seven 
or eight miles the teams of country carts piled up with beds 
and trunks, and soldiers’ wives and tents, were almost un- 
broken, and now and then an overladen mule tumbled down, 
or a wheel came off, and the whole line of march became a 
confused struggle of angry men and goaded cattle. It so 
happened that two French battalions were moving out to 
fresh quarters (for, in the excellence of their sanitary ar- 
rangements, they change their pape nearly once a fortnight), 
and it became perceptible at a glance that, pro rata, they 
carried much less impedimenta than our regiments. There is 
considerable difficulty in accounting for this, because without 
a complete knowledge of the internal economy of both armies 
comparison is difficult; but it may be fairly supposed that the 
absence of women and the small kit of the French officers, as 
well as the inferior size of the tents, go far to account for it. 
Another matter to be taken into consideration in the officers’ 
baggage is, that Frenchmen live in their uniform, while we 
all know no real British soldier is quite happy without his 
mufti. He must have his wide-awake and shooting jacket, 
and dressing-gown, and evening dress, and a tub of some 
sert or other, and a variety of gay shirting, pictorial and 
figurative, while the Gaul does very well without them. 
Leaving the baggage to its fate, let us climb up one of the 
hills, near the scene of the French review, and watch the 
march of our regiments. They came on solid and compact 
as blocks of marble, the sun dancing on their polished 
bayonets and scarlet coats with congenial fierceness. The 
gallant ‘—th’ halt close by—all the men are as red in the 
face as turkeycocks—they seem gasping for breath—they 
are indeed sorely distressed, for a rigid band of leather 
rendered quite relentless by fibres and buckles of brass is 
fixed tightly round their throats, and their knapsacks are 
filled to the pitch of mortal endurance, so that it requires 
the aid of a comrade for each man to get his on his back ; 
while the Frenchman, unassisted, puts his knapsack on in 
an instant. ‘The coat is buttoned tightly up also to aid the 
work of suffocation, and belts and buckles compress the 
unhappy soldier where most he requires ease and the unre- 
stricted play of the muscle. Regiment after regiment reaches 
the parade-ground, and falls into its place with admirable pre- 
cision. ‘The lines of these red and blue blocks seem regulated 
by plummet, und scarce a bayonet wavers in the long 
streaks of light above the shakos. The rifles, too, stand 
compact and steady as a piece of iron. Thus they stand 
under the rays of the morning sun, till at nine o'clock Sir 
George Brown and staff, accompanied by the French General, 
and a number of officers, Mr. Calvert, our Consul, &c., ride 
along the lines, and, after a brief inspection, dismiss them. 
The Rifles and 93rd Regiment continue their march to the 
shore, where they are to embark for Scutari. The 50th 
follow to their new camp at Soulari, and if one follows them, 
he will see how men drop out, exhausted and half-smothered, 
and at what a vast amount of physical inconvenience all this 
solidity and rigidity of aspect are acquired. Take one 
fact :—In a single company which left Buluair 45 file strong— 
90 men—so many men fell out on the march to Soulan, a 
distance of six miles or thereabouts, that the captain reached 
the camping ground with only 20 men—the rest straggled 
in during the forenoon. The halts were frequent for so short 
a march, and the rush to every well and fountain showed 
how the men suffered from thirst. On arriving at the beach 
they found all their troubles cease, for the French Admiral 
had, with the greatest promptitude, sent the launches 
and boats of the fleet to the piers, and in about one hour 
the whole of the two regiments, consisting of neariy 
2000 men, were shipped bodily on board the Andes and 
the Golden Fleece ; their baggage took a longer time, and 
there was considerable difficulty in getting the horses on 
board. The Orient and Sir George Pollock transports con- 
veyed the horses and baggage, and under the active super- 
intendence of Lieut. Rendell, R.N., the Amiralty agent, the 
operation of shipping them, in spite of many inconveniences, 
was effectively accomplished. Sir George Brown and his 
staff went on board the Golden Fleece, in which Colonel 
Lawrence, Major Norcott, Captain Ebrington, and the 
officers and men of the Ritle Brigade were embarked. The 
98rd were stowed away comfortably in the Andes, and the 
City of London having taken the two transports in tow, the 








| on at dusk to Constantinople. Dr, Alexander also 





little flotilla left their anchorage unostentatiously, and moved 








being relieved as princi i 
Mite ia oe the trope he 
t may be remarked, rentheticall: 
men of - Guards fainted as the i A nate 
troops last Saturday, in honour 
birthday. ] . of the Queeay 
The private’s letter to his sister is ® 
Boulahar (Boulair), May 9.” The wae Camp 
be “a thoroughly trustworthy man, who wean : 
state what was not to the fullest extent true.” od 
“‘ My dear Sister,—It was my intention ’to haye 
to you before now, but, circumstanced as we are, wi 
send letters but seldom, unless we pay 1s. 4d. for © Cannot 
then there is some difficulty in getting them posted a 
ed ag may well suppose, our convenience for writi ad, 
bad, for we have no other means but to sit wan 
and put our knapsacks on our knees, and s0 do our 
and to sit in this position for any length of ¢j 
very painful; but I never think of this when I 
and opportunity to do it. The last few days have 
wet, and consequently we have been very 
we were nearly washed out of our tents, ‘and 
very thin that the rain comes th h them 
a tine colander. The ground on which we are 
camped have recently been ploughed, and the 
made it so soft and muddy chat we have 
move about. We are now employed in diggi 
throwing up batteries for a place to retire to, ; Deces. 
sary. ‘Lhe work is very hard, for the soil is of such 8 close 
nature that it requires great strength to move it; and 
man has his work measured to him for the day, and he “sf 
do it, let it take a long time or short; he is not allowed 
leave the ground until he have completed his task, and 
hard task it is to those that have not been accustomed 
such work. But, thanks and praise be to God, we hare 
most excellent health, not having in our regiment on 
serious case of sickness, nor have .I heard of one ig 
other. It is truly astonishing that, notwithstandi 
change of climate and weather that we have to 
endure, and several very wet days and cold Piercing 
winds and sudden heat, yet all are well; some of them poor 
young lads that have lately left their homes and never 
knew what it was to be out of a comfortable bed have now 
to put up with the cold clay every night, with but om 
blanket to cover them, and their tent is of such miserable  — 
cloth that it will not keep out the dews that fall ni 
very heavily here; but we are all well and cheerful te 
proves to me that the kind hand of Proridence is dealing 
very mercifully with us, and most heartily do I wish tha ' 
i 
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the men would acknowledge the goodness of God more than 
they do, but their chief aim, I am sorry to say, seems tobe 
to get as much of the very bad drinks that are here as 
can, and the result of it is that many will yet meet the 
enemy confirmed and habitual drunkards. The great com 
plaint is, that the Government at bome does not send ot 
suitable provisions for us; for, my dear sister, we have ben 
already nearly perished with cold and wet, with not so much 
as a drop of warm drink, such as tea or coffee; nor could 
milk be procured, or any other provisions ; but for days we 
were without anything but a pound of bread, and a pound 
of beef of the most miserable kind; and yet the Ss 
would 


SCeeaecaesvses | 


papers, before we left, trumped up the public with a 
falsehoods that provisions ef every kind, such as 
render the men as comfortable as possible, were sent out 
under the directions of the Government. England is ce» 
tainly, in many respects, both ungrateful and unkind to its 
army; they know their wants, still they will not alleviate 
them in the least; but, as we are healthy and well, we will 
not complain; but, on the other hand, should sickoes 
break out among us, the fault would rest upon the backs d 
them who might make things far different if they would; 
but we must pray that God in mercy will protect us from 
the ravages of sickness, and graut us a speedy victory.” 


— YO ee 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Tue general news of the week from the continent and the 
seat of war is of great interest, taken altogether, although u 
event of the magnitude of the bombardment 
recorded. First let us state what is recorded of the doings 
of the fleets in the Black Sea. 4 

Admiral Hamelin’s despatches to Paris, of a date prior to 
the loss of the Tiger, continues the story of the fleets from 
the attack on Odessa, On the 26th April “the allied 
squadrons set sail and steered for the west coast of the 
Crimea, as I had agreed upon with Admiral Dundas. On 
the 28th, finding ourselves in sight of the lands bordering 
Eupatoria, I detached the steain-corvette the Caton, wnt 
panied by the Furious, to explore the bay on the south 
that city. ‘he Caton, while accomplishing its muss 4 
captured three Russian vessels, two of which were coasters} k 
the Furious took a fourth. Already, in the ; 
Descartes, giving chase a-head of the squadrons, had a 
with an English brig, which, captured the day before bys 
Russian frigate, had been hastily abandoned by it, —_ 
seeing the squadrons, it had made all sail to gain the 
Sebastopol. Of these four prizes, two have been sent to 
Bosphorus; as for the two coasters, we sank them. 

“* On the 29th, the wind permitting us to make for oe 
topol, the combined squadrons steered for the entrance 
this port. They there lay to in order to see if the n 
squadron really was decided on meeting us, as the R 
authorities gave out in the Black Sea, according to 
statement of the prisoners when questioned the day — 
If such, in fact, had been the intention of the Russian 
never did a better opportunity present itself for 
the natives of the Crimea that it wished to avenge the 
miliation of the check given at Odessa, and felt in its neigh 
bourhood. The weather was fine, a southerly Vr 

in 
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quite fair, that is to say, favourable for lea i 
aewell at returning to ie, I shall add, lastly, 


to induce the Russian admirals to come out to us, 
Dundas and myoelf had ordered two of our ships tq keep 
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Crimean shore—but in vain; the Russian 
ost of i a4 4 from their anchors all the time we were 
waiting them.” 
thas wating ined, however, that there were twelve ships 
the line (probab! fourteen), three frigates, and twenty- 
steamers in 


5 


1 

Dkstens. — the allied fleets comport 
themselves we learn from another letter from an Englishman 

eet :—“ On the 28th the offing of Sebastopol was 
and on the 29th, cruising closer in, with a strong 
the Sampson and Arethusa (the light infantry of the 
h ) were sent in to reconnoitre, and on their return 
reported one three-decker, ten other sail of the line, four 
frigates, and four or five steamers afloat. During the day 
the Tiger and Fary joined, having been back to Odessa for a 
reconnoittre, and steamed round by the coast of the 
Crimea, without falling in with a single vessel. 
At about five P.M. on the 29th, when the fleets 
were about twenty-five miles distant from the port of 


Re, 


z 


Sebastopol, a steamer was seen, and coming from that direc- 
—— left no doubt of her being a Russian. The Tiger 


was ordered down upon her, when she soon went round, and 
stood back again to port, into which she got by dusk, the 
having chased her vege A within shot of the batteries, 
at a distance by the Inflexible and Vauban, to 
inst its being any decoy or snare, which no doubt 
the since from the Tiger’s deck five steamers were 
eer their steam up, and the four frigates had 
i ready for a start. The appearance of 
the Inflexibleand Vauban in the distance no doubt spoiled 
the and induced them to weigh the odds as to = 
result, if the Russians) put out to sea. It is to be 
ban A os will be a little bolder, and venture out 
y “ 

a few miles further; for the mere nabbing of transports and 
merchant craft is not altogether the work which either the 

English or French seamen would prefer.” 

Ina second despatch the French admiral states that Ad- 
miral Dundas and himself had planned an expedition ee 
the coasts of the Crimea and Circassis. Rear-Admiral 
Lyons was in command of the detached a, which 
consisted of the English steamer Agamemnon, aring the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Lyons; of the French steamer the Char- 
lemagne ; of five English steamers, and two French—namely 
the Mogador and the Vauban; and the admiral was ordered 
to attack and destroy, on the shores of the Crimea and Cir- 
cassia, the Russian establishments and vessels, and to open 
— of communication with the Circassians, especially with 
their chief Schamyl. 

A telegraphic despatch from Marseilles, dated Wednesday 
says:—‘' Accounts were received at Constantinople on the 
15th that the Russians, unable, on account of the blockade, 
to defend the sea-board of Circassia, had evacuated all their 
— from Batoum to Anapa—an extent of 200 leagues. 

hey burned all their own forts, and retired to Kutais, in 
the interior. The Circassians came down from the moun- 
tains bear dicen Eimaking p oad the _— mean he a 
sians | ly Ls Tso} ners oVU men, whom ley 
surprised at Sukkum-Kaleh. The Circassians had pro- 
: - 4 a _ oe vs hae aaa under the presidency of a 

rother-in-law amyl.” 

This statement would imply that the expedition had been 
successful. But it is fair to state that no other reports from 
the Turkish capital of that date mention the story. 

Another subject of great public interest, the loss of the 
Tiger, receives full confirmation this week. But nothing 
is certain pe a the details differ very much, but 
agree in the main. It would appear that the Tiger, 16, 
run aground on the 12th May, near Odessa; that the 
Russians brought down batteries and fired upon her; 
that she could not be got off; that Captain 

struck his flag, but not until after 
he had lost a leg from a cannon-shot; and that the 


i 


Rassova. 
must be aware that the eagle-eye of Omar Pasha watches 
every step he takes in the direction of Silistria. The Rus- 
sians have 40,000 men at Kalarasch; but that is on the left 
bank of the Danube. Omar Pasha remains in Schumla, 
drilling his men, while the allies must by this time be ad- 
vancing towards him, both by way of Varna and Adrianople. 
Russian movements indicate signs of retrogression. e 
munitions of war are being moved northward; and the rein- 
forcements halt on the line of the Sereth, thus keeping upa 
strong communication between Marshal Paskiewitch and the 
Russian force on the Austrian frontier. All now depends 
on the allies; and at the latest date they were waiting for 
their cavalry and artillery. 

The Wallachians are reported to be engaged in firing the 
Russian stores in many places. About 1000 Wallachians of 
the better class are in prison on charges of sympathising 
with the Turks. 

A return of the Turkish army in. Europe has jnst been 
made, and presented to the commanders of the English and 
French armies. Of regular infantry there are 126 batta- 
lions, of chasseurs four battalions, cavalry, 64 squadrons, 
artillery, 224 guns. The irregular infantry are 13,745 in 
number, the cavalry 14,355, The battalions consist of 700 


That requires confirmation. General Liiders} levy 


of} A 


489 


OS 


of 95,000 men. In charging to place yourself in 
relation with the in command of my army to at- 
range everything which concerns this order, I feel it neces- 
sary to express my conviction that my faithful will 
give, in the execution of this measure, and of other 
tending to the safety of my empire, fresh proofs of de- 
votedness and their readiness to make every sacrifice that 
can be inspired by a patriotic feeling, as they have done at 
all previous conjunctures. “ FraNncis-JOSEPH. 

od Mig May 15.” . 

e Au Gazette has one Vienna correspondent who 
is ctugulatty well informed on all military matters, and he 
now writes that there is a tremendous accumulation of the 
munitions of war on the Servian frontier. Am 
things, he mentions 20,000 packhorses, and for 
120,000 men for eight months. The 12th army corps has 
been sent to Transylvania, the 4th reserve army to 
Lemberg, and the 2nd army corps from Moravia to Cracow. 


Each corps will be 30,000 strong, but the 12th will be re- 
inforced by 15,000 men from Hungary. The Transylvanian 
army has been placed under the command of Field- 


Lieutenant von Parrat, who is one of the best officers in the 
Austrian army. lek Ci 





men, the squadrons of from 100 to 145. The b 
artillery is estimated at 4000. There are, besides, two bat- 
talions of engineers, each battalion composed of two com- 
panies each 300 strong. 

There is a general interchange of festivities at Constan- 
tinople among the high and mighty people there assembled. 





The news from St. Petersburg merits attention, even if it 
be only as the shadow of a coming cloud. The Augsburg 
Gazette, of the 20th, says ‘* that several Frenchmen had just 
—_ through Berlin, having been obliged to leave St. 
Petersburg. They state that a perfect paralysis is seizing 
trade and commerce in that city, rendered more grievous by 
the enormous price of provisions. Many bankruptcies are 
imminent. Paper money had fallen considerably below its 
nominal value, and gold was eagerly sought for. Economy 
in every branch of the national expenditure was being 
attempted. Thus, the building of the Church of Isaac was 
suspended—a most ominous and momentous matter in 
Russia. The patriotism of the wealthy inhabitants was per- 
petually racked by the crying wants of private misery and 
distress. ‘The bullion in the treasury was removed to 
“Moscow.” 

Still stronger than this ig a story coming from Paris, on 
good, because Russian authority, to the effect that Count 
Nesselrode has been “ hissed, hooted, and menaced” in the 
streets of St. Petersburg, and reviled as the cause of the 
war, the casualties of which he had not provided for. 

Advices from St. Petersburg of the 12th inst. represent 
the Emperor's last ukase, requiring fresh recruits for both 
army and navy, as his manner of replying to the informa- 
tion that General von Griinwald lately brought him from 
Vienna. This calling out of fresh recruits for the reserve 
levies, first of all, nine in the thousand souls in the eastern 
provinces, to set them even with the western provinces, and 
then three in the thousand more, making altogether twelve. 
Of the Jews, ten out of every thousand are to be levied. The 
levy is to commence on the 27th of July, and be concluded 
ina month. The Czar has also called for an extraordinary 
contribution of money. 

The English Consul-General at St. Petersburg, Mr. 
ooo passed through Koningsberg on the 18th on his way 

ome, 

Riga, Windau, Libau, and other Russian ports, are now 
under strict blockade. 

The news which arrived from Berlin, early in the week, of 





Russians, unable to get her away, took her crew prisoners, 
burnt her, and carried some of her guns as trophies to 
Odessa, Another story is told by the Vienna Presse, but 
cannot be entirely relied on:—* We have received direct 
accounts from Odessa relutive to the recent events, aud 
communicate them to our readers without changing any- 
thing. The inhabitants of Odessa are now in the greatest 
Uneasiness. The Russian batteries have cannonaded an 
English war-steamer which, on her return from the mouths 


of the Sulina, was driven by stress of weather into the road- | 


stead of Odessa. This vessel made signals of distress and 
hoisted the white flag, but the Russians paid no attention to 
it and fired réd-hot shot at her until she caught fire. Not- 
withstanding the shower of balls the vessel approached the 
shore, and the crew were able to land. The vessel is now 
in the port of Odessa in a very bad condition, and the crew 
are prisoners of war. Several line-of-battle ships an. cor- 
‘vettes of the combined ficets have shown themselves before 


the port. The inhabitants are in great alarm, not knowing | 


what may happen. At the moment I am writing, a vessel 
with a flag of trace is approaching the port.” ‘ 

on truce, it would appear, was carried in; its 
er demanded the surrender of the prisoners, and for 
cababal told that the naval allies had only to come 
take them, The Wanderer of the 20th says that letters 
from Lemberg, i 
of a renewed bom 
Speaks of seven 
restitution of the 
wing refused, they proceeded to bombard the town of Odessa, 
ruen this letter was posted the firing had already lasted 

six hours, and still continued. 7 
So much for the naval operations. On the Danube the 
js mag at mt, centres in Silistria; and we have 
Views ar diary of events near this place, forwarded from 
witeh, in the usual way. “(Qn the 15th Marshal Paskie- 
ous with his staff, crossed the Danube below Silistria to 
oie On the 16th terms of capitulation were offered 
Commander of that fortress, and the bombardment 
et On the 17th Mussa Pasha rejected all terms, 
on the same day the bombardment recommenced. On 


ne " 18th Marshal vaskiewitsch had his head-quarters at 


bardment of Odessa. A second letter 
English steamers having demanded the 


os General Schilders, it is said, had seventy 
be mM position opposite Silistria. The Rus- 
corps under Liiders is affirmed to have broken 


eat from the Dobrudscha ; turning the Turkish position at 


of the 17th and 18th, confirm the intelligence | 


Tiger and her imprisoned crew, which | 


the taking of the Fort of Gustafsvern, on the island of Hanjo, 
near the cape of that name, commanding the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland, and the pass leading to the Archipelago of 
Abo, is not (as we write) officially confirmed. Though, 
| however, the report may have been merely the echo of a 
| heavy cannonade heard at Stockholm on the 16th, we may 
are regard the news as rather anticipated than abso- 
| Jutely false. The range of the projected ——— of Sir 

Charles Napier is pretty well understood, and it is natural to 
| enthusiasm, if not to speculation, to discount the probability, 
| if not the certainty, of events. One fact is certain: the 
| public spirit of the Swedes is ripening into an active alliance 
with the Western Powers, and a resolve to wrest Finland 
from the Czar. 


The German news is of moment. It is this:— 

“ The representatives of the Four Powers have drawn up 
and signed a protocol, by which the Four Powers recognise 
and adopt the separate treaties already concluded between 
France and England on the one hand, and Austria and 
Prussia on the other.” 

Count Alvensleben and M. von der Tann, from Berlin, 
have been at Vienna jn communication with the Emperor. 
‘Troops are continually marching to the Eastern frontier. 
A telegraphic despatch from Berlin says:—“ There is no 
doubt that, in spite of the efforts of the partisans of Russia, 
the Prussian Government has refused to take any direct 
| steps in favour of Greece. The Russian Ambassador con- 

tinually protests against the hostile language used by the 
sress of Berlin towards Russia. These protests are met 
| with the reply that the liberty of the press exists in Prussia.” 
| The letter in which the Emperor of Austria announced 
that he wanted 95,000 more men is worth notice :— 

| My dear Baron de Bach,—The menacing turn which 
| political circumstances in general have taken, the lar; 

| bodies of troops which in consequence of the troubles in the 

East have been put in motion on the frontiers of my em- 
| pire, and in particular the fact that concentrations of troops 
| have taken place on the frontiers of the east and north, have 
| rendered necessary the adoption of measures with a view to 

protect the monarchy against all eventualities, and offering 

at the same time all guarantees for the preservation of the 
interests of my empire, gravely menaced by this regretable 

conflict, and securing the position which becomes it as a 

European Power. From this consideration, 1 have given 

orders to have the military forces in south-east and north- 


A criminal prosecution has been instituted 
order anf 


hop of Freiburg, so notorious of 1 
abused his power, and for having disturbed public 

repose by his ordinance concerning the application of church 
property. 





Paris reports state that the Generals d’Hautpoul, Ornano 
~ Baraguay d’Hilliers, are about to be made Marshals o} 
rance, 

The Moniteur publishes a convention for regulating the 
mode of judging and awarding prizes captared by the com- 
bined fleets, which was concluded on the 10th between 
England and France. 





While piracy is spreading in the Archipel and the 
armed ships of all nations are hunting ae ses from 
isle to isle, pending or capturing them; while the insurreo- 
tion languishes in Macedonia, is extinguished in Epirus, and 


bursts forth in Thessaly, the alli are about to 
punish King Otho for his treachery. e Trieste Zeitung 
says that the ultimatum to Greece d the ce 


of a strict neutrality, and the punishment of all those who 
have joined the rebellion; the immediate ‘recal of all the 
civil and military officers who have joined it, and the refusal 
to re-admit into the public service those who had resigned 
office, or left to join the insurgents. If these categori 


demands are not granted by the 22nd, the throne to be de- 
elared vacant, and a new Government established. 
To this we may append another fact: a French or Anglo- 


French army of occupation is on its way to Athens, 12,000 
strong. 

Mesnwhile Daniel of the Black Mountain, the orthodox 
ally of Russia, has issued a stirring call to the Christians of 
the Herzegovina and Servia to rise against their oppressors 
the brutal Ottomans, and*avenge the wrongs of centuries. 
A very Td appeal of the Montenegrin robber from his 
stronghold ! 





The news from Italy is characteristic. On one hand, we 
are told of the arrest of refugees who had landed at Sargana, 
and were making their way by Modena to Tuscany; sup- 
posed, of course, to be Russian agents; on the other, news 
comes that poor Poerio has been subjected to fresh sufferings. 
The correspondent of the Morning Post gives us a picture of 
his prison :— . 

“The prison of Motefusco is a middle-age building, 60 
miles south of Naples, restored expressly to receive the 
political offenders of 1848. You enter by a covered court, 
which receives light and air only by the doorway. At the 
extreme end of this court, and in complete darkness, occurs 
a flight of steps, which lead to the upper prison rooms. 
You first come upon five small chambers, wherein are about 
60 persons in chains, crowded together. They are chiefly 
the condemned of the State trials, and consist of members 
of the learned professions and gentlemen of fortune. Here 
is confined the ex-Minister Poerio, The particular room in 
which Poerio is placed is guarded by a soldier from withou 
who opens a window every quarter of an hour, night | 
day, to report his prisoner to the guard below. A second 
window is opt constantly open, by which means the prisoners 
ure perpetually exposed to cold, which, from the elevated 
situation of the building, is very severe. The floor above is 
used by soldiers, and here also is the hospital. The prisoners 
are permitted to spend a small amount of money on food 
(paying double its rt which is curefully examined and 
broken into fragments before the condemned receive it. 
The prison bread is made from lupins, badly ground. The 
prisoners are allowed to see their friends through the bars 
periodically, in the presence of official witnesses, who on 
more tlian one occasion have punished the visitors for weep- 
ing in the presence of their purents. European events have 
probably caused the following newly-imposed severiti 
which took place a few weeks since:—A soldier declared a 
paper had been thrown out of the prison window; and, in- 
deed, something of the sort was pretended to have been 
found, in which the soldiers were ordered to be poisoned, 
and other foolish suggestions. No doubt the whole affair 
was got up for the end | have supposed, since an order 
arrived that the prisoners should be chained to the wall!” 
After some time they were released. 





INDIA AND CHINA. 
Tue usual telegraphic despatch in anticipation of 
the Overland Mail has arrived. It contains some 
strange statements, at present quite unworthy of 
credit; but of course we give them. The latest 
dates are Bombay, April 28th; Hong Kong, April 
the 18th of April. 


12th. 
“ Russia has concluded treaties with Persia, and 





east provinces increased, and to that effect, I have ordered a 


“ The Ganges canal was opened on 
Kbiva. The articles of the treaty between Russia and 














Russia. Russian, Persian, Bokharan, and Aff 
ice cor are to be released, on ‘ t of their 
yalue, Russia will the right to build cantonments, 

i y 


funds, to recover Peshawur. 
have esta 


“The patriot — advancin towards Pekin. The 
Americans ished a friendly feeling with Japan. 





THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 


Ow Saturday last the Queen kept her birthday, 
which falls properly on the 24th of May. In the 
morning the Guards were, as usual, inspected at the 
back of the Horse Guards. In the afternoon her Ma- 
jesty held a drawing-room at St. James’s Palace. 
day was very fine; the streets were crowded 
brilliant footmen, the 
plendid horses—and when 


with holiday gazers on 
resplendent carriages, the s 


they could see them, the notabilities and beauties, 
and dandies drawn by those fine horses, and attended 
Never before were 
greater numbers of loyal subjects intent on 
It was an additional point 
of intorest that the Princess Royal was, for the first 
time, present on Saturday at the state reception; 
nee of 
wn, who 
has seen 91 winters, and who came forth to pay his 
respects to the Queen on her birthday. The Oriental 
gentlemen, the Rajah of Coorg, the son and grandson 
of Tippoo Saib, also commanded attention. Duly 
in the afternoon bells rang; cannon fired; and the 
In the evening 
the West-end tradesmen lighted up gas devices over 
their shops according to custom on these occasions. 
aoe. was also partially 

kept in London and elsewhere, by bells ringing and 


Vs those magnificent footmen. 
paying court to royalty. 


but more interest was excited by the ap 
Sir Robert Adair, an old servant of the 


river craft were decked out in flags. 


The real birthday, 


80 on. 





OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Doty on the 10th of June her Majesty will open the 
are the 
works advancing towards completion under the dic- 
tatorship of Sir Joseph Paxton; and order is gra- 
dually becoming visible as well as beauty. On the 
opening day the Queen will sit on a dais under a 
canopy. Around her will be a throng of all that 
is most distinguished and conspicuous in the realm; 
and behind a chorus of 1400 vocal and instrumental 
performers, from the great London societies and the 
provincial choral societies. Mr. Laing, it is under- 
stood, will read an address to the Queen, after which 


Crystal Palace, at Sydenham. Rapidly 


she will walk round the building, and on her return 
to the dais the Archbishop of Canterbury will offer 
up a prayer; the vocalists will sing the Hallelujah 
Chorus; and the Queen having declared that the 
Palace is open, will retire. Her Majesty is a large 
contributor of plants, and is a season ticket-holder. 





GREAT CRIMES. 
Some crimes are recorded this week, not altogether 
novel in their character, it is true, but attended by 
circumstances that forcibly remind us how base and 
brute-like is the “ paragon of animals” at all times 


when passion gets the mastery over right feeling and | 


conscience. ‘The first case we shall narrate is really 


terrible and revolting ; illustrating with new force | 
the proverbial hard-heartedness of the stepmother. 


It is a tale of 
CHILD MURDER. 

Mary Ann Alice Seago, aged 32 years, the wife of a brick- 
layer, residing at No. 2, York-street, Commercial-road East, 
was brought before Mr. Ingham at the Thames Police-court, 
charged with the wilful murder of William Seago, her step- 
son, aged six years, and also with violently assaulting Ann 
Cooper Seago, her stepdaughter, aged nine years. 

William Watson, a police constable, No. 38 K, stated that 
at 9 o'clock on Sunday night he received information that a 
child had been badly treated by its stepmother and taken to 
the London Hospital. He proceeded to the hospital, and 
there ascertained that a child was brought there by the 
prisoner at 6 o’clock the same evening, and that it was dead 
when admitted. He saw the body of the deceased, which 
was in avery emaciated state. The child had been neglected, 
and a to have been half-starved. There was a severe 
wound across the forehead, a bruise on the lip, a scratch on 
the nose, and discolouration on the elbow and other parts of 
the body. The surgeon's opinion was that the child had 
died from the effects of ill-treatment. He afterwards took 
the prisoner into custody and locked her up. 

Ernest Henman, a tailor, of 2, York-street, said: The pri- 
soner, her husband, and family live in my house. On Sunday 
afternoon, between 4 and 5 o'clock, I heard Mrs. Seago come 
home and go upstairs to her own room, which she had no 
sooner entered than she commenced ing the deceased 
child violently. I heard the blows, and a noise as of some- 
thing falling on the floor, which was succeeded by the screams 
of the child. The noise and the screaming continued for 
some time till the screaming became weaker and weaker. A 
knock came to the door, It was the prisoner's husband, and 
his little girl let him in, after he had twice knocked. The 


|and once on the side ; 
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prisoner’s husband went upstairs, and came down again 
almost immediately, and the girl, who remained in the yard 
while he was in the house, went upstairs, and I heard the 

isoner ask her what she had been doing? After that I 
Rreard further ill-usage, the child screaming, and most 
piteous cries and moans proceeding from it. There was a 
noise frequently repeated, as if a board was thrown about 
the room. All at once the child ceased crying, and one of the 
children was sent out and returned with some brandy. I 
heard the prisoner say, “‘ My God! what have I done? 
Oh, God, give me strength to go through it!” I repeatedly 
heard her own child intreat her to leave off beating the de- 
ceased while she was ill-using the child. After the brandy 
was brought in I heard the prisoner say, “ My darling boy, 
speak tome! Oh, speak tome! What shallI do? Why 
should I ill-use these children ?” 

Harriet Henman, wife of the last witness, confirmed the 
evidence of her husband. : 

Watson produced the gown worn by the prisoner on Sun- 
day, and said it was very much stained with blood, On 
examining the room in which the murder was committed 
that morning, he found stains of blood on the floor and walls. 
There were “ spirts” of blood on the wall. 

Ann Cooper Seago, a little girl, only nine me of age and 
very intelligent, but looking much younger than she really is, 
was next called. Her appearance excited the greatest com- 
miseration and contrasted strongly with the healthy and 
comfortable appearance of her stepmother. The little crea- 
ture a sonal to have been dreadfully neglected and half- 
starved. A ragged frock was all she had to cover her 
nakedness. She was very dirty, and her limbs were much 
attenuated. There were marks of brutal violence on her 
face and arms, and a severe cut over her right eye. Her 
affecting narrative created much sensation in court, and the 
magistrate was affected even to tears. The girl, having 
satisfactorily answered the questions put to her relating to 
the nature of an oath, said—I am nine years of age. That 
is my mother (pointing to the prisoner, but fearing to look 
up at her). She was in the room when I came home on Sun- 
day. My two brothers were in the room—one is Tommy, 
who is seven years of age, and Willie (the deceased), who is six 

ears old. When mother came in yesterday she beat my 
rother William. Billy complained that Tommy hit him, 
and told father who hit Tommy; when mother came in 
Tommy told my mother that Billy had got him ina row. 
Then mother slapped Billy and put him to bed. He got up 
again and sat on the box. Mother knocked him off the box 
with her fist. Then he got up again, and mother got a strap 
and strapped him. She beat him on the arm with the strap 
while he lay on the floor. He got up again from off the floor 
and undressed himself. He had his clothes on when he was 
ut into bed the first time. When he got up again she hit 
im with her hands. She hit him on the side of the head 
twice. Then my mother put him in a tub of water. He 
was naked. She hit him once on the arm and once on the 
tentple while he was in the water. His nose was pouring 
with blood when she hit him. He could hardly stand up. 
She hit him several times in the tub, and his nose. poured 
out with blood all the time he was in the water. He could 
hardly move before she put him in the water. He 
could not get out of the water. He was lifted out. My 
brother Tommy wiped him and put him to bed. Willie 
‘ot up again, and mother told him to rub a tea tray a 
ittle while. Then my mother took him up by his feet, and 
shook him a long time. Then my mother took him up again, 
I think it was by his hair, and threw him across the room. 
He fell upon the boards. She took him up again, and threw 
him on a box and kicked him. I don’t know on what part 
of his body she kicked him. She took him up and threw 
him on the chair on his back, and his head was hanging 
down, and she said to me, ‘ Now, you crafty , you may 
.take and do what you like.” I said, “ Willie, get up from 
the chair and let me wash you,” and he could not get up. 
Then my mother hit me. Then my mother threw me down 
and kicked me over the eye and made this wound, and kicked 
my face. Then my father knocked at the door. I did not 
‘0 down because I was wiping up the blood and water. He 
nocked again, and she said, ‘* Go down and let the in.” 
\I let him in. He came upstairs and stopped a minute. 
F went into the yaad, sothat my father should not see my 
ace, 

Mr. Ingham: Why did you do that, little girl ? 

Witness: Because I should catch it. 

Mr. Ingham: Why should you catch it? 

Witness: My eye, sir, was pouring with blood. All my 
things at home, and all my brother’s things, were smothered 











jin blood. Just as I was going upstairs father was going 
| out. 
‘said, “Nothing,” and went upstairs again. 


He said, “ What is the matter with your eye?” I 
3 She said, 
“What is the reason you were not here when your father 


jwas in?” I said, “I was in the yard.” Mother said, “ It’s 





a lie, you —— crafty ——, you was outside the door on the 
landing while your father was here.” I said, “1 was not.” 


| My brother Willie was in bed then. My mother told him to 


gc up and wipe his forehead, but he could not get up. 
ecause he did not get up my mother kicked him down. He 
was sitting up in bed and could not move, and because he 


|couldn’t, she took him out of bed and kicked him, and made 
|@ great lump on his forehead as big as a walnut. She did 


that with her foot. She kicked him about half a dozen times. 
She kicked him once on the forehead, and once on the chest, 


he fell down on the floor and couldn’t move, sir—The girl | 
then continued: My eldest brother Tommy said, “Oh, | 
mother, don’t hit him; oh, mother, don’t hit that poor little 
fellow, or else you will kill him, and be hung.” Mother took 
up the pepper-box, and was going to throw it at Tommy | 
because he said that. My mother took Billy up from off the | 
floor, and was going to throw him down again, but he was | 
dead then, and she said, “ Oh, Billy, Ido love you.” Then, | 
sir, she wrapped him in a sheet, and took him to the hos- | 
pital, and she said, “ Be quiet, the people are listening in | 
the house.” 

Mr. Ingham: What made her say that ? 

Witness: Because my brother Tommy said she would be 


| 


ae 
- Ingham, in consequence of an intimation from Mr. 


: ‘ t I don’t know anywhere else. She took | 
him by his hair and threw him right across the room, and | 


\ 


Symons, the chief clerk, asked the witness a | 
her own mother ? ; if the prisoner wa 


Mie. Enghamn? Slow lng’’bes she tes 
r. In : How long has she 
father? + been marzicd to yyy 
age pia ieusioemnenthy sir. 
r. In asked the prisoner if she would 
m patron. to the witness? Uke to pt 
‘he prisoner at first answered, “No, sir;” but tier 
pause said, “‘ Now, Annie, look at me, my dear.” 4 
said in a soothing tone, but the child, whose back whe 
prisoner, trembled excessively and did not move, tae 

The prisoner: Now, look at me, Annie. 

The girl’s agitation increased, and she did not 

Mr. Ingham: She dou't like to look on you; she jg aad, 
You can put any — to her —— me, 

The prisoner: 0 told you to that Annie 
one thitd of it is true. * * Ne 

Mr. Ingham: Has anyone told you to tell this tale? 

Witness: No, sir, not anybody. 

Mrs. Ann Randall said: I am female searcher at the sty, 
tion adjoining this court. I was called last Right to sear 
the prisoner, and I saw some blood. on the bosom hep 
chemise. I asked her how that came there? And wait, 
“No doubt it came from the child. It is blood that 
from my dear Billy. It soaked through my dregs, | he 
not the same dress on now as I had when it occurred,” 
also said, “I was washing the child in salt and water, 
arms were round my neck, and he seemed to drop like as if 
he was taken for death. He was like a skeleton, and beds 
diseased heart.” 

Mr. Major Greenwood, house surgeon at the London 
Hospital, said: The prisoner brought a child tothe Landon 
Hospital yesterday evening; it was quite dead, [examined 
the child; it was very much emaciated, amd bad ben 
greatly neglected. There was a severe contusion on thele 
side of the head, two inches above the ear. There wa, 
wound stretching transversely across the forehead. It wa 
a contused sot beatae wound, two and a balf inches ig 
length, the edges of which had retracted to 
quarters of an inch in width. The membrane covering thy 
skull was partly detached. There was a contused 
on the upper lip, and bruises on the face, elbows, 
and various scratches on the face, chest, and arms, Th 
child was pallid and the lips were blanched. This 
at four o'clock, I made a post mortem exami 
twenty-two hours after death. On removi 
found marks of contusions almost all over the bead, map 
especially on the left side. On moving the top of the skull 
I found effusions of blood in the membranes of the braig 
corresponding with the marks externally, especially that m 
the left side. The lateral ventricles were fi ith serum, 
and a considerable quantity of blood was on the under 
of the skull. In other respects the brain was . 
Those appearances were sutlicient to account for death, Qn 
opening the body I found the heart and lungs 
There was no disease of the heart whatever. Somed 
mesenteric glands were enlarged, but otherwise free fu 
disease. ‘The liver was large, but that had nothing tod 
with the cause of death. ‘lhe liver in children is 
large. Iam decidedly of opinion that death was caused 
concussion of Faw brain, the effects of recent bry y 
stomach was healthy ; there was food in it partly di 

Mr. Ingham: Will you put any questions to this gentle. 
man ? 

The prisoner: No, sir; there was only a cut on his fore 
head that long (measuring the nail of her thumb); that wa 


, Sir. 

Mr. Greenwood: The wound on the forehead was tw 
inches and a half in length. 

Mr. Ingham said, this was the whole of the evident, 
and, having delivered the usual caution to the prisoner, 
and reminded her of the serious nature of the charge against 
a said, he was now ready to hear any defence she hadte 
make. 

The prisoner, who had become more com , in avery 
distinct and impressive manner said:—I con anything 
to say except that the principal part of that cbild’s state 
meut is false—for instance, the hair of the head. His hair 
was obliged to be cut very short, and was not 
long for any one to clutch it, as she represented, to throw 
across the room. May God forgive her! ’ 

Mr. Ingham: Is there anything else you wish to say? 

The prisoner; Yes, sir. I have been ever kind to 
deceased child, and to them all. I have been the mother 
eight children myself, and have always done my duty toall 
the children. I have ever been indulgent to them all. 

Mr. Symons, the chief clerk, having read the deposilians, 

Mr. Ingham said: 1 commit the prisoner for tnal for te 
wilful murder of her stepson, William Seago. You wil bind 
over the witnesses, Mr. Symons. : 

The proceedings did not terminate till eight o'elock in the 
evening. ; 

It appears that of four children living with the pnsovet 
and her present husband, two of them were by her bret 
husband. They were well treated by her, but 
children were half-starved and ill-used. 


OTHER MURDERS. - 

Nor has London been the only theatre of tragedies 
in real life, like this, The far distant counties 
Lancashire and Devon supply each a case of murder, 

In the north of Devon, last week, a young vee 
of Langport, named Mary Richards, went to 40% 
ringtoy, and carried home the gloves she had 
during the preceding week, receiving payment 
them. She set out the same evening on her —_- 
home, and she was observed passing through — 
lage of Taddiport, but she never reached home. 
next morning a workman heard and | 
the poor creature nearly dead from severe injuries. 
She was carried to Torrington and there she 
As it was evident she had been violated and 
as well as murdered, the question arose as to 





committed the outrage; and suspicion fastened on & 
tramp who joined her at Taddiport, aacer 


ae 
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thence, walked on, and, it is supposed, waylaid 
girl, and committed the triple crimes, This 
od ape search was made for him, and he was ap. 
peehended at Torrington two days afterwards, A 
jdentified him as the man seen in company 
eaey Richards; a barber came forward to prove 
— had shaved off the fellow’s whiskers; and, it 
his 


victim, before she expired, recovered 


| 


: identify him. He gives the name of 
cee Garrett - Ame Harvey, a native of 
At an old man, 74 years of age, is in 
custody for murder, His name is Cosgrove. It ap. 
that on Sunday morning a woman named 
corres heard Cosgrove beating his wife, who was 
Morres leaped out of bed, and 
; the rescue, and saved the wife from 
Al three then went down stairs, and 
Morres returned to dress herself. But before that 
tion could be completed a second disturbance 
arose, and again rushing down stairs, she found 
e vowing he would murder his wife with a 
bottle. She again frustrated him, but not before he 
had cut his wife’s arm. Again she returned to dress. 
There were two other women who slept in her room, 
one named Hamilton, the other named Moran. Cos- 
grove Morres up into her bedroom, and 
entered, although Hamilton, who was a cripple, was 
The energetic Morres ordered him out; 
he left only again to commence an attack upon his 
wife, still protected by Morres. Bent on slaughter, 
he went back to the bedroom ; accused Hamilton of 
making mischief between him and his old woman ; 
struck her; dragged her over the bed; beat her with 
one of her crutches ; and, after she fell on the floor, 
with one of the laths of the bed beat her furiously, 
fracturing her skull in several places. Morres hear- 
ing the fall entered, but was overpowered at the 
sight of the horrid tragedy, and ran off screaming 
for the police. They came ; but the woman was 
dead. 


rE 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Court is now at Osborne; and has been joined 
by the Duchess of Kent. On the Queen’s birthday, 
the 24th, the band of the Royal Marines played on 
the terrace at seven in the morning. 





The Tories have again triumphed in Hertfordshire after a 
fierce contest The candidates were Mr. Abel Smith, 
— Tory, and Mr. Puller, Liberal. 

Friday, Mr. Puller was decidedly the favourite; but at 
the polling on Monday, after maintaining a strong lead half 
the way, his a was gradually diminished, and at the 
close of the poll he found himself defeated by 40 only. The 
numbers were—Smith, 2194; Puller, 2154: 

Lord Stanley has given recently several indications of 


Liberalism. Thus he voted for the abolition of church-rates | 


this week. He has also just written a letter to Mr. Collet, 
of the Association for the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge, giving in his adhesion to the repeal of the news- 
per stamp. We must remember, however, that other 
Stanleys have been liberal in their youth. 

The Chevalier Bunsen will leave England as soon as 
Count Bernstorff arrives from Naples. The collection 
of works of art, belonging to the Chevalier Bunsen, will be 
sold on Monday and Tuesday next, by private sale, at the 
Prussian Legation. 

Mr. Headlam, M.P., has been appointed Chancellor of the 
diocese of Ripon, rendered vacant by the death of his father, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Headlam. 

Mr. Peto is about to present the King of Denmark with a 






beautiful stained-glass window, for the royal chapel at Frede- | 
Ticksb; 


The new rector of the Irish Roman Catholic University 
Will be Dr. Newman. Among the professors Dr. Dolliuger, 
Dr. Browning, and Mr. Florence M‘Carthy are named. 

Much attention has of late been paid at Berlin to the cir- 
cumstanee of several Russian diplomatists and noblemen in 
the Russian service being connected by marriage with Eng- 
lish and German families. Thus the sister of Count Woron- 


zoff is Lady Pembroke ; [she is not, however, the mother, | 
but the step-mother of Mr. Sidney Herbert] the youngest 


daughter of Count Nesselrode, wife of the Saxon ambassador 


Von dined the other day : e Tuileries ; : 

- ay at the Tuileries; and the 
Baroness of Meyendorff, wife of the Russian ambassador at 
Vienna, is y the sister of Count Buol Von Schauenstein, 


the present Prime Minister and confidant of the youthful 
— of Austria. 
he Duke of Gotha has gone to Vienna, where he intends 
saying abouta week. After that he will take up his resi- 
Pe in Reinhardsbrunnen, near Gotha. 
ofessor Waagen, the director of the picture gallery at 
we Send Museum at Hamburg, will shortly leave for 
~ondon, at the invitation of Prince Albert. His stay is 
ey eee & lengthy one. 
ir Pleetw: Pellew, late commander on the Chinese 
Station, took his departure from tle Winchester on the 16th 


At the nomination, | Edenwood, Fifeshire, a few days since, 


are armed with a sbort rifle, and a cut and thrust sword, 
capable of being used also as a bayonet. 

hree regiments are spoken of as under orders for service 
in Greece—the 63rd, the 21st Fusileers, and the 46th. 

The Ninety-seventh Regiment sailed from Southampton on 
Saturday for the East, in the Orinoco; and on the same day 
the Forty-second Highlanders embarked at Portsmouth in the 
Hydaspes ; and the second detachment of the First Royal 
Dragoons from Liverpool in the Arabia and Rip van Winkle. 

The citizens of Montreal held a public meeting on the 4th 
inst., and passed strong resolutions, expressing their cordial 
and united support of the Queen in the war with Russia, 
The people of Canada, they say, are ready to repel boldly any 
aggression from abroad, and to maintain tranquillity at 
home. 

It is seriously asked what is the Prince doing with the 
soldiers’ foraging-caps? Those lately constructed are exactly 
like pastrycooks’ pudding-moulds; they are neither com- 
fortable, protecting, or pleasant to the eye. They have no 
shade in Front, they do not cover the back of the head, and 
they make the ears stick out like those of blue jack, the 
ourang-outang at the Zoological Gardens. It seems to be 
an hereditary peculiarity in princes with German ancestors 
to essay fresh designs for integuments of every kind. The 
Germans are all good clothes-cutters, and at some dark 
period of history the scions of royalty must have sprung 
from or had a graft with a tailor, What said Hone of 
George the Fourth, 

“The dandy of sixty who bows with a grace, 

And has taste in collars, cuirasses and lace.” 

Read Horace Walpole about William of Cumberland’s 
etiquette for the military costume. So in our days our 
Prince is the Clothing Colonel par excellence. 

Messrs. Colnaghi have published a noble and cheap 
panoramic sketch of Cronstadt, drawn by Mr. Dolby on the 
30th of April. This eminent and enterprising firm are also 
about to issue a companion sketch of Sebastopol, from the 
drawings so deliberately taken by Lieutenant O'Reilly in the 
Retribution. Meantime they have again sent Mr. Dolby 
to the Baltic to transmit home drawings of incidents, 
costume, and country. 

The New York Crystal Palace was, on the 4th instant, 
opened as a permanent exhibition. Mr. Horace Greely, Mr. 
Packe Godwin, Mr. Phineas Barnum, Mr. Elihu Burritt, and 
others were the spokesmen on the occasion. 

The beard and moustache movement in Southampton is 
very popular. Among those who have discarded the razor 
in that town are the chief magistrate, the towa-clerk, and 
several of the most respectable tradesmen. 

The Free Church of Scotland raises a revenue of 287,574/. 
yearly by voluntary contribution; a fact worth notice by 
those who contend that the Church of England would suffer 
for lack of church-rates. 





Sir George Campbell, elder brother of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, died at his seat, 
Sir George, who 
was created a knight bachelor in 1833, was by one year the 
senior of the Lord Chief Justice, who was born in 1779. 

Lieutenant W. H. Hooper, a distinguished young officer, 
who commanded the second cutter in the remarkable voyage 
of the boats of her Majesty's ship Plover, from Iey-cape to 
the Mackenzie, in search of Sir John Franklin, died at 
Brompton on Friday morning last. His premature death 
was occasioned by disease of the lungs, brought on by 
constant exposure and severe hardships and sufferings, Lieu- 
tenant Hooper, having, on one occasion, been lost for three 
days in a snowstorm, and passed two lonely winters away 
from his ship in log huts, with a few of his boat’s crew, near 
the northern shores of America, living chiefly upon offal fish. 

George Clint, once an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
and President of the Artists’ Fund, died last week at the 


Sho Beteaiealiodety in 's- held its first flower 
show on Wednesday. The eebinntion difered Se 
denupen in.» ssmaeiaiie wa: pe .. 

was places on terraces o! t one canvas 
awning, with gravel between the terraces. The show 


was Vv ; and the com: eda pe yg 
A depehticy ow tae eal te et ‘Lam waited 


Seng of nine of the arches 
London and South-Western Railway, between the Waterloo 
and Westminster-roads, for the of depositing the 
corpses, prior to their removal by fe company 

their cemetery at Woking-common, those arches being situ- 
ated in the most thickly-populated part of 

consequently having a great tendency to 


Ry the 
public health. Lord Palmerston said he could interfere, 


The French Government have prohibited the 

= France of all hemp the growth of France, or on which 
the French import duty has been paid. Many British mer- 
chants and manufacturers had made purchases of hemp at 
Havre and Nantes, and have been much annoyed to find the 
removal of their property to this country prohibited, espe- 
cially as it was so much needed here for man ing pur- 
The application of our Ambassador at Paris to the 
ouen has been fruitless, and our merchants have 
been obliged to sell again in France, and at a loss. 

The mutual principle of life assurance seems fully esta- 
blished. Take, as an illustration, the Kent Mutual Life 
Assurance Society, which held its fourth annual meeting last 
Monday. Out of 549 policies applied for last year, 871 were 





issued and 178 reject The — assured claims 
to the amount of 168,253. The claims by death in the 
same year were three; the sum 723/. The assets of the 
company on the 24th March were 28,520/. The benefits of 
life assurance to the working classes do not need UrBINg 
but we may mention that a caulker in the Chatham 

ard paid but two quarters’ premium, amounting in all to 
7s., and upon his death 251, the amount of Fo was 
paid to his family ; and a weaver, at Tonb: i ells, 4 
after paying only one half-year’s premium, 2¢ 6s. in 
family received 100/., the sum assured. 

Only fourteen public acts have received the royal assent 
in the present session, now sitting nearly four months, 
Fewer acts are expected to be in this session than in 
former years. 

The sum to be moved for in the present for the 
convict establishments in the colonies is 342,7027, being an 
increase on the preceding year of 98,6482. 

Emigration to Canada fell off somewhat last year. The 
number of emigrants was 36,699; of whom 18,972 were 
Irish, the greater part women. ’ 

The intimate connexion between the United States and 
our Australian colonies is manifested by the fact that the 
exports from the former to the latter, which in 1851 were 
7 2,807,3562, were in 1853, 14,506,5327. f ? 

A very large immigration of Chinese continues in Califor- 
nia and Australia. 





Lieutenant Crawley, who commanded the unfortunate 
steam-gun-boat Jasper, which blew up off Beachey Head, 
has been honourably acquitted by a court- . 

Jessie Lauder, a young lady of respectable connexions, 
hung herself for love in an hotel at Glasgow last week. To 
effect this she unfastened the cord of the window-blind, eked 
out its length with her boot and stay laces, threw it over the 
shutter, and so hung herself. She was found in her uight- 
dress. Letters addressed to her relafives and friends were 
found in the room. One of them was toa young man whom 
she called her own Jem, her dear husband, and whom she 





advanced age of eighty-four. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Dublin Insolvent Court. | 
Mr. Baldwin, died of apoplexy on Wednesday morning, 
This is a piece of Government patronage. 

Cardinal Lambruschini, Bishop of Porto San Rufino and 
Civita Vecchia, the oldest member but one of the Sacred 
College, and Secretary of the Pontiticial Briefs, died at 
Rome on the 12th of May. He was born at Genoa on 
the 16th of May, 1776, and was Prime Minister under Pope 
Gregory XVI. 





Prince Albert has in a characteristic fashion declined the 
proffered Challis statue, as a memorial of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. Having been consulted on the best means of comme- 
morating that event by Mr. Challis, he replied through his 
secretary, recommending the foundation of scholarships for 
proficients in science and art, and offering to subscribe him- 
self. Of course there was no allusion to the statue in the 
correspondence ; the Prince’s letter sets the affair at rest for 
ever. 

The new city street, running from King William-street to 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and styled Cannon-street West, was 
opened in due state on Monday. It is said that the corpo- 


Change and St. Paul's. We hope the statement is true, 
At the annual meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
| on Monday, the Founder’s Medal was bestowed on Admiral 


West Passage. Government has granted the society 500/. 
a year for a map-room—a really useful grant. The funds of 





sey The officers gave him a dinuer; but it is signi- 

int that the men, who manned the yards in obedience to 
3 gave their hated commander no parting cheer! 

in eopy Lind has declined to attend the Worcester Festival 

t mext. Her plans for next summer will not 

Permit her to attend. cinta 

According to the latest news from the United States, the 

w recommend the blockade of Cuba, unless 

Mr. Soul¢’s demands were complied with. ; 





The Tower is now garrisoned by the Essex Rifles Militia 
t, under Lord Jocelyn. ‘This is the first regiment 
on for garrison duty. It is 700 strong. The men 


the society show a considerable increase in receipts over last 
| year. 
|” The Anti-Slavery Society does not seem to have met with 
| much support of late years. The deticit last year was 288/. ; 
| this year it is 195d. Lord Shaftesbury presided at the annual 
| meeting on Monday. 
| The Royal Agricultural Society is prospering. At the 
| half-yearly meeting, on Monday, the — showed an ad- 
vance in the number of members, and a sound financial 
condition. There are now 5177 members. Mr. William 
Miles has been chosen the new president. It is remarkable 
that no fewer than 143 persons have offered to supply 
manure equal to guano at less than 5J. a ton, in reply to 
the offer of a prize ter manure on fulfilling those conditions. 


ration have resolved to keep open the space between Old | 


Smyth for his book on the Mediterranean; and the Patron’s | 
Medal upon Captain M‘Clare, the discoverer of the North- | 


conjured to leave off drinking, and to come and receive her 
body at Glasgow, and lay her head in the grave. It would 
| appear that she had written to him a few days before, 
| that he had not answered the letter. The answer arrived on 
the morning she was found dead by the servant who carried 
it in. 
| Upon the occasion of the recent announcement of a free 
| discharge to the convicts in Newgate prison, Dublin, under 
| - 
| sentence of penal servitude, so overjoy were four of them at 
the sudden intelligence that they dropped dead. —Saunders’s 
Vewsletter. 
It is stated that the steamer Australian has been 
lost in Table Bay, while on her homeward . She 
sixty or seventy passengers on board, and ,0002. worth 
of gold. She ran ashore in a thick fog. 








Pustscrigt. 


Saturpay, May 27th. 

| In the House of Commons, last night, Sir James 
GkaHAM was subjected to several interpellations, and 
successively replied, that he feared the concurrent 
| testimony of various telegraphic accounts led to the 
belief that the Tiger steam-frigate had been taken 
at Odessa; that the Simoom troop-ship was a most 
effective vessel for the transport of troops; that it 
was impossible to take medical officers on board 
gun-boats, and that surgeons were the less necessary, 
as gun-boats would never be employed in action 
except in close proximity to large vessels; that a 
rigorous blockade was established in the Baltic and 
Black Sea, which would be notified in the Gazette as 
| soon as he received an official reportof the fact; and 
| that it was not the present intention to establish 
a blockade in the White Sea. 

| Lord Jomn Russe. in answer to Lord 
| Sruart, said that a protocol had been 

asa aeny oe F ae = 

russia, but its only object was 
record the fact of conaalan having aa severally 
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ze oe Semen, and be- 


went into ee " Ways 

Means, and passed through that stage the reso- 
lution on spirit duties in Scotland, the Excise 
Duties Bill, and the Income-tax Bill. The Oxford 
University Bill was also advanced a stage in Com- 
mittee. 

In the House of Lords a similar answer was given 
to Lord Malmesbury by Lord CLarenpon, on the 
subject of the protocol just signed at Vienna, as was 
—_ by Lord John Russell in the Commons. 

rd CLarENDON also stated that he would in a 
few days state the grounds on which the Govern- 
ment had decided on the occupation of Greece. He 
at the same time declared his disbelief of any treaty 
having been entered into between Russia, Bokhara, 
and Khiva. 

The Landlord and Tenant Ireland Bill, and the 
Leasing Powers Ireland Bill, were read a third 
time, and passed. 





The Constitutionnel announces a fact which for its 
significant bearing upon the religious phase of the 
Eastern question deserves confirmation. The Prince 
Leon of Armenia is reported to be about to proceed 
to Rome to negotiate with the Pope in person the 
reconciliation of the Eastern Church to the Holy 

’ See. This Prince, who is of the reigning house of 
Armenia, and, consequently, one of the most distin- 
guished representatives of the Eastern Church, is 
said to be a personage of rare intelligence, and con- 
ciliatory manners, thoroughly competent to the suc- 
cess of a mission of the deepest moment to the Chris- 
tian communities in the East. 

The Moniteur publishes a report of the naval 
forces of France, which announces a surprising de- 
velopment of the maritime resources of the Empire, 
both in ships actually in commission and in reserve. 
The number of screw line-of-battle ships, and of 
powerful steam-frigates, indicates the enormous 
efforts of the present Government of France to dis- 
pute, we trust in friendly rivalry, our own supre- 
macy of the seas. 

The active portion of the French naval forces is 
divided into three squadrons. 

1. The Baltic squadron, commanded by Vice-Ad- 
miral Parseval-Deschénes, is composed of thirty-one 
sail, and has lately been reinforced by eight powerful 
steamers. 

2. The Mediterranean squadron, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Hamelin, and the Ocean squadron, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Burat, are combined 
under the orders of Vice-Admiral Hamelin in the 
Black Sea, and comprise altogether twenty-nine 
sail. 

3. The subdivision, under the orders of Rear- 
Admiral Le Barbier de Tenan, destined to operate in 
the waters of Greece, is composed of fourteen sail, of 
which nine are steamers. 

Besides these three divisions there are, according 
to the Moniteur, seventeen steam-frigates and cor- 
vettes in the port of Toulon, completely armed and 
capable of embarking 12,000 troops at a moment’s 
notice. Finally, a squadron of reserve is in course of 
organisation, to be comprised of fourteen line-of- 
battle ships, entirely new, of which seven are fitted 
with auxiliary screw steam-power. 





The Madrid Gazette of the 20th inst. contains the 
decree (dated the 19th inst.) authorising the forced 
loan; inviting the civil governors and administrators 
of the provinces tosend in their contributions within 
amonth. From the terms of the decree, it appears 
that the contributions arc to be sent in by the muni- 
cipalities, and by them to be levied on manufactures 
and trade. The whole is to be sent in within thirty 
days of the subscription; to be reimbursed by instal- 
ments of 4 at Midsummer and Christmas, in 1855, 6, 
7,and 8. The bonds are to bear interest at six per 
cent. 





H. M. frigate Meander, from the Cape station has 
arrived at Plymouth with the Australia’s mails, in 
all nine tons. The Australia got ashore at Green 
Point, Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, but got off 
without assistance on the 6th April, and would sail 
for London about the 17th of that month. The gold 
was at the Cape Bank all safe, and the cargo had 
been taken out. Little damage had been sustained 
by the vessel. The passengers remained on board. 





The latest intelligence from Constantinople is to 
the l5thinst. At that date the Russians were ad- 
vancing from the Dobrudscha. They had cut off 
communication between Silistria and Varna, as well 
as the sea coast, and they had done the same between 
Varna and Shumla. 

The allied armies were in motion, in order to co- 
operate with Omer Pacha, and form his reserve. 
A French force must by this time have arrived at 
Adrianople. <A French division was on its march 
from Gallipoli to Constantinople. The English di- 
vision of the corps of light infantry at Scutari re- 
ceived marching orderson the 14th. It was thought 
the route was for Varna. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press 
of matter; and when itted it is fr tly from rea- 
— quite independent of the merits of the communica- 

ion. 





No _ notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
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Public Wtairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD 














WAR PROFITS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Some honest folks, who are far from regretting 
the opportunity of giving Absolutism a check 
through its great leader, Russia, are regretting 
the war as a moral evil, as a pecuniary bur- 
den, as a draught upon the industry of the 
country. For our own part, we have never 
concealed our conviction that the war is in 
itself absolutely a good; but let us explain 
somewhat more in detail, as we know it can 
reach the doubting minds of our friends, how 
it is that the war is so substantially a 
blessing. 

We have already pointed to the fact, which 
we believe to be nF werwes that there is no 
instance in history of a great empire rising 
to such point of wealth and power as to be- 
come tranquil, without rivals to combat and 
to conquer, which has not from that time 
begun to decline, and ultimately sunk to a 
destruction, consummated more by its own 
debility than through the power of its external 
assailants. Greece, Rome, and Italy do not 
furnish the only instances of our meaning. 
The signs of the disease of empires had begun 
to appear amongst us in the extravagantly 
elaborate luxury to which so many of the 
educated classes were giving way; in the 
creeping on of an opinion that contests with 
other states had fallen totally into disuse; in 
a disposition to relinquish the hard fare of 
military life to paid servants; and in a total 
subordination of other objects to lucre. The 
Turk who asked the English Embassy at a 
ball, why they did not let their servants do 
the dancing for them, only paralleled our 
commercial men, who asked statesmen why 
they did not let paid servants alone do military 
duty for them ? 

But independently of that broad princi- 
ple, which nations should never lose sight 
of, there are certain facts well known to our 
friends, which may make them better appre- 
ciate the change in the turn of affairs. War, 
they say, is a moral evil, arousing passions 
hateful to Christianity and to humanity. Let 
us, however, point at the change already ob- 
servable on the face of society amongst us. 
Two years ago,—one year,—six months ago, 
class was arrayed against class,—democrats 
were sighing for the overthrow of aristocrats ; 
economists were teaching that paupers are a 
nuisance to be endured, but repressed by “ re- 





pulsive”’ government ; farmers were treating 


their labourers as beasts to be stints 
scourged ; landlords were driving sted and 
their fields, and holding down farmers ed 
oppressive leases; the country 
inveighing against the towns, the towns 
claiming to rule the count according to the 
rules of narrow politica economy ; clagy 
looked upon class with cold and careless 
caring naught for the welfare of a as 
creature ; going decently to church and 

ing established doctrine, but treating 
tical Christianity as a whim, a folly, a niaigens 
Now, what do we see? Party “divisions agp 
forgotten, except by party lead 

g » except by party leaders, whos 
cleverest stimulants can scarcely 
party zeal. A great industrial contest in the 
North has declined, partly through the em, 
bination of employers, but partly also t 
the dying out of internal discord in the fgg 
of a great claim upon the common feel; of 
the nation. J’armers are agreeing with land. 
lords that free-trade is not incompatible with 
general prosperity. The most congpj 
movement of the day is a social efor 
secure comfort for the wives and children of 
our unnamed heroes ; and the war, which jg 
dogmatically denounced as discord, bas be 
come the occasion for calling forth the unani. 
mous expression of national feeling, of Wl. 
lingness to undertake heavy burdens, of 
cheerful advance to perform dangerous duti 
of a desire to unite throughout the country— 
an unanimity that has not been wi in 
the day of any man living, or been recorded 
in our history for generation upon generation, 
Instead of being a sound of discord, the wy 
to put down the crowned demon of di 
the Czar, has been the great key-note of ha. 
mony for our own country. 

The Founder of Christianity said that le 
came not as peace, but as a sword—as peace, 
where men could accept the word of love; # 
a sword, where wrong roused its rebel head 
against the beneficent laws of divinity, 
Christianity has its sword as well as its palm 
branch; and the sword often carves the way 
for planting the palm. 

War is dreaded as a pecuniary burden; but 
what was our position before the declaration? 
The most highly developed department of 
trade, the cotton manufacture, had evidently 
reached those limits beyond which its enlarge 
ment was a work of enormous exertion, with 
comparatively little increase of profit; breed 
ing cotton-workers faster than we could spread 
the field of their employment, Sir Robert 
Peel had proclaimed free-trade ; but the grand 
impediment to it was anarchy on the con 
tinent—anarchy maintained under the name 
of “order,” keeping nations divided that 
they might be ruled by the few, and a 
solutely preventing the extension of com 
merce. Russia was the head and front of 
this offending. She who kept her peasants 
slaves, who taxes her landlords in agmeu+ 
tural Jabours, and sustained A 
throughout the continent, perpetuated 
clusive commerce for fear lest between bales 
of goods the popular or republican doctrines 
of our own country should be introduced. 
Russia, however, has now carried her extite 
sive policy beyond endurance ; our Ministers, 
full loth, are forced to the duty of over 
turning her. The proof of our sincerity bas 
restored the confidence of foreign coun! 
in us, and France is joining heartily in the 
alliance, people as well as Emperor. 
does appear a chance that the down-trod 
peoples of the continent, and most espe y 
those whose land and industry pine to & 
change with ours,—Italy, Hungary, Souther 
Germany, and France,—will be relieved | 
the prejudices, the rr the restric 
tions that have kept them from us; and the 
war, which may cost us a few millions, may 
end in setting free an Old World as well 38 
a New, worth as many millions yearly to out 
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own trade. The opportunity is worth the 
Pe ieing it home closer to the indus- 
trious man. It is said that war will drain 
our industry, and that taxes will oppress the 
r. Now what was our prospect last year? 
Reis evident that the next improvements for 
the extension of industry will consist in ap- 
— | a eo ees field = 
achinery displaces labour, an 
a Aeplaced oll rae. By the bless- 
ing of Hod, the development of colonies, fer- 
tile and free, and now also this call of war, are 
acting as a summons to our “surplus popula- 
tion,’ who recruit our colonies, our armies, 
and our navies, with equal readiness and 
ardour. The example of those brave men, 
whose strength and daring can be seen by 
any one that notes the march of recruits 
through the streets, acts with a life-giving 
impulse on those who remain behind. Fewer 
labourers are left, and the employing classes 
will yet be put to their wits to get the 
work of industry done. Machinery will be 
improved under the press of that ingenuity, 
and the great domestic want of our commerce 
will be accelerated. Will the remaining 
labourer suffer? The improved character of 
industry will secure to him higher wages ; 
while the labourer who was to have been 
« displaced’”’ is already gone to the colony, to 
the battle-field, or the naval victories of a 
Napier. The pittance which will be extracted 
even from the labouring man for his contri. 
bution towards the war will be returned to 
him in higher wages—doubled in some in- 
stances, or more than doubled; for at this 
moment, the Irish labourer, who rejoiced 
in 3s. 6d. per week, is earning 9s.; and the 
wages of the English labourer afield not long 
hence will perhaps mount to the standard 
of Manchester. 

The profits of the war, certain to be reaped 
if it be properly administered, are—revived 
national feeling; new fields opened to our 
commerce ; and facilities given for improving 
our machinery, industry, and wages, without 
detriment to the labourer—nay, securing to 
him a position of more independence towards 
> a of more importance towards 
the State. 





THE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION. 

HOW AND WHEN IT WILL BE SETTLED. 
We take'no joy in Sir William Clay’s vie- 
tory. Church-rates are doomed, but not by 
Sir William’s majority. This casual advance 
ina thin House is one of the windfalls in 
which minorities may rejoice, but which great 
countries cannot accept as deeds. The great 
“Corporation of soothsayers,” which holds 
feudal possession of the ‘parishes, possesses 
an insurance worth millions sterling against 
displacement,—is allicd with every official 
department in the country, is incorporated 
through the monarch with our constitution, 
18 not to be overturned by the unexpected 
division which has glorified Sir William. It 
18 true that the Church itself confesses, in 
the impossibility of levying church-rates 
throughout the country its non-national cha- 
racter—avows that its hold over the English 


people is doomed,—true that the building of 


¢ urches by private subscriptions confesses 
its adoption of the voluntary principle, and 
p 8 it de facto in the position of a sect. 
ut a sect retaining the manorial rights, 


€ impropriation of tithes, as unjustly as if 
ey were diverted to temporal purposes, 
t as securely in the eye of the law as if 
the whole country had consented, and Par- 
hent had ratified, the bestowal of the 
churches and the revenues from all 

and the prebendal stalls upon 


the cathedrals 
Mormons or upon the Secularists. 


judgment. 


deed it is the whole law when no concurrence 
ean be obtained for ousting the possessor. 
A minority amongst minorities, the Church 
of England is safe against displacement 
through the discord of other sects,—through 
that state of public feeling and opinion in 
this country, which makes men more con- 
scious of their differences with each other 
than of their agreement. We have little 
respect for each other, and we, the public, 
therefore are impotent to enfore any general 
The fleas, said Curran, speaking 
of an inn, were numerous enough to have 
dragged him out of bed if they had been 
unanimous; but we, who are as numerous as 
the fleas, are as little united as they were, on 
theological subjects. We know the Church 
of England to be a sect in a minority, but it 
laughs at our efforts of turning it out of 
place, and justly laughs. It depends on the 
traditions of the country ; on the past, if not 
the present, unanimity of the people; and we 
who have not the past unanimity to sustain us 
traditionally, have not the virtue to realise 
any present unanimity, or the candour and 
zeal to work out the future unanimity. We 
cannot accomplish many things which we 
impotently declare to be necessary: sanitary 
reform, Parliamentary reform, public educa- 
tion—all stand in order of necessity before 
the abolition of church-rates; but we cannot 
say that one is more likely to be accom- 
plished than the other. it appears that, 
on these matters, as well as on econo- 
mical questions, we owe something to our 
great enemy the Emperor of Russia. 
On one point, at least, he has taught us to 
be unanimous. On the European battle-field 
we do not ask our comrade what is his creed, 
what are his views upon education, secular or 
otherwise, or how far he would extend the suf- 
frage? We only know that he is an English- 
man ; we know that he will stand by us as we 
will stand by him; and we will share the fight, 
we will horfestly divide the victory or the 
defeat. And afterwards, when we have 
gone through the toil and the danger, still 
remembering that we are both Englishmen, 
having learned that we are both hearty in 
our regard for each other, having acquired a 
mutual respect for each other’s purposes and 
power, we may discover that we can agree 
even on such subjects as Parliamentary re- 
form, public education, or church-rates ; we 
may find that whatever our class or birth, being 
both Englishmen, we can trust each other. 
We may discover on the battle-field how just 
it is that the man standing beside us, par- 
taking the danger, the defeat, and the victory, 
should equally share whatever the nation can 
give to its sons, be it the allowance of education, 
a voice in the election, or a standing-place in 
church,—ay, a church even after his own con- 
science. We might have accepted facts as 
they are, and without requiring every En- 
glishman to think as we think, respecting his 
opinions, because they are his, at such time 
we may discover how good it is to give an 
Englishman a school to learn in, a Parlia- 
ment to be represented in, a church to pray 
in, without much regard to worn-out parties, 
obnoxious tests, or exhausted creeds; and 
then we may discover that the education 
rate, or the church-rate, must be levied upon 
the Englishman, and returned to him in a 
Parliament which is his, a school which is his, 


those great institutions may be. 





A COUNTER-BLAST FOR SOULE. 


anxiety with respect to its future fate, not at 
a distant hour, but even from day to day. 
The position of that kingdom is critical on 


a church which is his, whatever either one of 


THERE is a redemption for Spain. Any lover 
of his country cannot 7 feeling a great 
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about to enter upon war with the United 
States is not the only cause for solicitude ; 
and although it looks spirited to send out 
6000 troops to defend the Spanish West In- 
dies, no Spaniard who has not recklessly cast 
discretion to the winds can view without ap- 
prehension the commencement of a contest 
with the powerful republic in the west. How 
much more when the position at home is so 
precarious ! 
It is all very well to enter upon war with 
traditional Spanish courage, but war is costly, 
and how can it be sustained by a Govern- 
ment whose bankrupt condition, long noto- 
rious in every money market of Europe,is agai 
roclaimed by the announcement of “ a forced 
foan,” to bear interest at 6 per cent., and ac- 
companied by the financial joke of a profession 
that “it shall be refunded in four years.” A 
Spanish loan refunded in four years! As to 
the high interest, it does not much matter, 
since Spanish interest is nominal. It has 
been found difficult, if not impossible, to es- 
tablish in Spain those railways which are 
urgently demanded by the honest and ae 
part of the country; but such is Spanis 
credit that capital cannot be found. How 
then can it be discovered for the purposes of 
a war with America, or for the purposes of a 
Court which it is difficult to characterise 
politely ? 
There are, indeed, two alternative measures 
which Spanish statesmen are at present dis- 
cussing. There is a general agreement that 
it is necessary to turn over a new leaf, but 
which way to turn the leaf is the question. 
The Court party, which is in possession%of 
power, talks of turning over an old leaf— 
turning back in the book of history ; and by 
a coup d'état re-establishing an absolute 
monarchy. The Opposition, which is very 
numerous, talks of turning over a new leaf in 
the other direction, and abolishing the Court 
by a revolution. Neither party likes to 
begin, from a feeling that whichever com- 
mences will run the greater risk. Both pro- 
jects, however, are so notorious that they 
are actually discussed in mystic guage 
between the advocates of the several sides. 
Such is the critical position of the king- 
dom, when Queen Isabella resorts to a 
step which creates some hope of an interven- 
tion that may yet, perhaps, rescue Spain. 
Her Majesty has appointed herself “ Elder 
Sister of the religious community of Our 
Lady of the Rosary of Granada,” and has 
entrusted the sisterhood with the duty of 
ringing a bell from the eve of the first Sun- 
day in October until sundown on their day 
of festival. In various countries peopled by 
the Spanish race it has been the custom, on 
the threatening of a volcanic — or 
earthquake, to ring consecrated bells; and 
let us hope that this a will be effectual 
to exorcise and avert the political earthquake 
in Spain. 





THE FIEND IN THE HOUSE. 
Ir has been observed by those who are ex- 
perienced in mining, that when deep excava- 
tions are made, and the soil is turned up, 
certain flowers are sure to spring from the 
newly-exposed earth. We do not know 
whether any trace of ancient germs can be 
discovered; we only state the patent fact. 
Each soil has its own form of life and beauty, 
which can survive the roughest treatment, 
and the deepest burial; and so it appears if 
we dig into the lowest strata of society. At 
present there is a wonderful upheaving and 
upturning of these lowest strata ; our police- 
courts are full of crimes and depravities 
which would put the wildest French novelism 
to the blush, Base and brutal murder is 
becoming a common event, as it has fre- 








ossession is nine points of the law; in- 


all sides, The probability that it may be 


quently been at distant periods before; but 
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worse than that, brutalized licentiousness 
takes forms which reverse the order of 
nature, and we find the parental instincts 
themselves deadened and depraved. Parenrs 
sell their children’s lives for burial fees, to 
drudge and starve them to death, or deny 
their offspring, or attempt to debauch the 
purity which they should guard. It would 
seem that’ in many a house of this moral 
country there lives a hideous fiend. Cenci, 
the monster of Papal Rome in the days of 
its most corrupt luxury, is imitated and 
paralleled ; and, what is worse, there is no 
spirit of genuine chivalry to seek out this 
ndriago, to challenge and to destroy it. 

Two stories, striking amongst a legion 
for their hideous character, provoke these 
reflections. In one, at the Thames Police- 
court, on Friday, Mr. Emmot, a wholesale 
confectioner, accused a young woman of an- 
noying him by ringing the bell of his house, 
and the defence brought forth the story. 
A servant in the house of her prosecutor’s 
father, the woman had been seduced under a 
promise of marriage, had accompanied the 
seducer to Africa, had been the mother of 
three children, “had,” as she said to him 
before the magistrate, “ been a good wife to 
him and a mother to his offspring.” She is 
described as being comely and respectable. 
The “beauty” of the children engaged the 
instinctive affections of the magistrate, who 
told the complainant that “any father might 
be proud of them.” The man did not deny 
the fidelity of the woman, he could not gain- 
say the comely and creditable appearance of 
this his family; but the beauty of the chil- 
dren, the appeal of faithful affection, which 
moved the magistrate and the audience, had 
no voice for him. He said, “Let her sum- 
mon me for the children—I will pay the 
7s. 6d. per week.” That is the measure of his 
moral conscience. 

The other story is scarcely less shocking. 
A widow and a widower have married; the 
woman haying a son seven years of age, the 
man a daughter and a son, nine and six years 
of age. The woman, who has been a dresser 
at a theatre, indulges in high flown language, 
in frequent drams, and in a discrimination 
between her own child, who is comfortabl 
fed, and her step-children who are rotons | 
neglected, and oppressed. Billy, the step- 
son, has told the father that his half-brother 
had got him into trouble; Tommy, the wo- 
man’s son, tells his mother; and the woman, 
intoxicated with drams and a_ theatrical 
exaltation of mind and tongue, beats; kicks, 
and knocks about the little boy, until he 
actually dies. The pathetic appeal of the 
wretched child, the remonstrance of the 
woman’s own infant son, and the eloquent 
silence of the elder sister, failed to check 
the miserable woman. But to us the most 
mournful and painful part of the tale is 
the quiet steadiness with which the little girl 
pursues her duties to her murdered brother, 
to her father, and even to the household, 
throughout that frightful tragedy. The sum- 
mons to Billy to come and be washed, when 
he was half killed, her care to “wipe up the | 
slop” —* the blood and water,” she explained 
to the magistrate,—before her father came 
home; her quiet concealment of her own, 
bleeding eye, lest he should see it—all pro- | 
claimed a long enduring habit of suffering, | 
horrible to the imagination when we remem- | 
ber that the sufferers were so young, so, 
tender, so helpless. 
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the democratic circles inveigh against “ gen- 
tlemen’’ for qualities of an ungenerous kind ; 
and how often, on witnessing conduct of this 
sort amongst the uneducated class, and even 
amongst men of the working class who can- 
not claim to be uneducated, do we call to 
mind the contrast afforded between them 
and the “gentlemen” whom they so often 
upbraid. One of the most painful incidents 
of such scenes as the one we have described 
is the passiveness of the bystanders. There 
has been too much of this contrast. In 
former times, before the new police became 
the guards of London streets, it was most 
frequently the “ gentleman” who became 
the protector of any woman, child, or helpless 
man, insulted or oppressed by another. It 
is true that in the present day men wearing 
good coats will witness outrages, and will 
abstain from interference on a calculation of 
their own competency to master the aggres- 
sor; and an imitation of the working-class 
forbearance is spreading amongst the well- 
dressed class. But we do not believe that 
any gentleman, not incapacitated by positive 
infirmity, would witness an assault on a 
woman or a child without interfering ; still 
less would he endure the spectacle so often 
witnessed in the “low” streets, of brutal 
tyranny by husband or parent. 

It is true that in many cases the gentle- 
man might be too feeble in frame to con- 
quer, but that is not the question: the obli- 
gation under which he acts is a sense that 
the principle of defending womanhood or 
childhood against physical violence is greater 
than the safety or even the life of any one 
man. So completely is that feeling identified 
with the institutions of gentle birth, that it 
becomes hereditary; and the man who vio- 
lated the obligation would feel that he had 
degraded his ancestors and his descendants 
by bringing a stain upon the family esco- 
cheon. It is, we believe, far more than 
hereditary aptitude, that unreasoning, fore- 
gone resolution, which gives spirit to “ blood,” 
and has so often made the gentleman supe- 
rior in conflict with those who seem stronger 
than himself, and are certainly not less brave. 
For bravery is one of the commonest and 
most equally spread qualities of the English 
race. 

The man, however, who thus vindicates a 
principle of true chivalry does more than 
rescue the victim for the moment; he also 
exhibits personally an example of that con- 
viction which is deep-rooted in the whole 
class,—that the generous vindication of right 
is more important than the safety or the life 
of any man. By the self-same . example 
he tends to produce in those who stand 
around admiration for the lofty impulses 
which thus lend lustre to birth, and 
derive sanction from the hereditary suffrage 
of the whole highest class of the country ; 


‘and at the same time he excites an abhor- 


rence of the brutal and mean spirit which 
deliberately calculates personal safety, and 
prefers connivance in cowardly tyranny. 
That true nobility of spirit is as open 
to any working man as to a gentleman who 
ean trace his descent from the Knights of the 
Conquest or of Palestine; and the working 
class are as well able to understand that for 
every victim rescued a moral check is put 
upon the tyranny over other victims. 
Sympathy with natural life-giving right is 
the principle of all true chivalry, which can- 


For their father must | not be entirely smothered by any class habits 


have known their sufferings in their aspect ; | or social conventions. Even these two cases 


but he was no defence to them. 


|exhibit something of the immortal spirit. 


In this shameful quiescence the man,— | The little girl who quietly pursued her duties 


who appears to be really afflicted by the dis- 
aster that has occurred,—does perhaps but | 
present an exaggerated example of conduct 


through the whole storm of murder—who 


mutely protested against the crime of her 
stepmother without flinching in her affection 


very common amongst the uneducated class.|—who concealed her own sufferings; the 


How often do we hear our friends amongst 


magistrate who, breaking through the ordi- 





nary distinctions between “legitimate” 
“ illegitimate,” pointed to the “ beaut of 
children as claiming the proud acknow te 
ment of the father—both these Persons 
tested the force of the noblest inatingle at 
our humanity. ¢ 





A QUESTION OR TWO TO THE 
ADMIRALTY, 


Tue sufficiency or insufficiency of : 
to the wants of our forces ys oe 
and Black Sea is much debated — wigh 
exaggeration, we suspect, on both gj 
We believe that unusually honest pai 
been devoted to secure f voneee aaa 
but that thosewho have had the actual exergisg 
of the duty have in some important instangeg 
failed. Of the latter fact we have evidencg 
for which we can vouch as beyond all ques. 
tion. A letter from a friend in the Baltic 
fleet, whose — enables him to s 
with personal knowledge, suggests to ys 
these two questions :— 

1. Why should officers be debarred the 
luxury of letters from home ? 

2. Why should ships cleared for action he 
unprovided with the common necessaries for 
the wounded ? 





A “STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 
A BROAD-BOTTOM Government, it now appears, is a 
Government shaped like a Chinese child’s toy, 
Government which is at once the most shaky and 
the most steady,—whose function it is to be knocked 
about, and whose impracticability it is that it cannot 
be upset. Here is the Coalition, this week, con- 
cluding a series of disasters which would have de 
stroyed any dozen ordinary Administrations, Qn 
Thursday night it got beaten on the last of the lis 
of measures which ft had to present out of its pm 
gramme of the session,—for though the Oxford Bill 
was going through committee last night, it is abil 
considerably mutilated, and which has yet to rm 
the gauntlet of the House of Lords. How account 
for these consecutive catastrophes to a Cabinet 
which, while beaten on all its plans of state 
manship, has carte blanche for practical govert 
ment, as testified by a vote in favour of the two 
budgets on the part of a majority, nine out of te 
of whom considered that Mr. Gladstone had been 
making mistakes? The fact appears to be that 
when a Government is in power, not as a party 
Government, not as a statesmanlike Government, 
but simply as an administrative Government, with 
but one principle,—the advisability of carrying 0 
public affairs,—there is nothing to restrain the 
mass of members from voting according to their 
own convictions, or the conviction of their con- 
stituents,—both of which would be repressed were 
there a party organisation, and were it under 
stood that a defeated Cabinet would resign. Jones 
knows that his vote doesn’t matter to Hayter— 
much, while it may matter to certain austere crews 
of attorneys or clericals, down in his borough, very 
much: and while he thus improves his seat, he cap 
afford to be indifferent either to the agonies of Lord 
John or to the apathy of the public. It may be 
that when Mr. Disraeli comes next month to his 
cynical review of the carcer of the Coalition, he may 
not take that philosophic view of the preseat 
genius of the House of Commons. It will be his 
business to laugh at all the talents who could do 
nothing, and to sneer at the men, who, now coir 
quered twice a week, used to declaim upon the 
gradation of Lord Derby remaining in power 
impotent to promote his personal policy. But every- 
one sees that, in Parliament, we are playing 
peace, just as in the Black and Baltic Seas we are 
playing at war. 

And accordingly, as a division does not matter 
except as a vexation to an individual, so the 
interest of this active week has been a pctso’ 
terest. Indeed, what better evidence could we have 
that we have nothing really todo, than that three day® 
of the week have been devoted to religion? Just # 
on Sundays we take care of our souls because # 
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lice closes our shops, so, when busi- 
vile members, of irrepressible energies, 
erat sermonising other members on the inexpe- 
take tot being damned. Last night and Monday 
fees secured by the watchful Chancellor of 
Bie cheque? for the purpose of turning our repre- 
ive institutions to account in taxing a people 
don’t know what the money 1s wanted for. But 
oh Wednesday, and Thursday were monopo- 
y intent upon the demonstration 
cannot take care of Himself:— 
: —religious instruction in vagrant 

= rae repair of church steeples and parish 
k endl clothes,—the teaching of worldly arith- 
clerk - cloistered nuns,—and the impropriety of let- 
oe het into the House of Commons to yote against 
Mr. Disraeli—which Jews, being decent democrats, 


Ht 





d. And, perhaps, on the whole, though 
general wregreited ‘that the House of Commons 


should be a synod, the public, perfectly indifferent to | 


everything in ; 
eat 0! . : d 
colt of debate than to the average discussions of 


his world, except objectless slaughter | 
war, has taken more kindly to this | 


sublime and the ridiculous—was nervous—but for 
the sublime audacity of a career every inch of which 
is calculated, I would say hysterical. Well, that 
being his position, you may judge of his speech by 
its results: and if it be, as seems probable, that 
he has converted a confusion into a triumph, it must 
be admitted that no language can describe the 
genius of the man capable of such dexterity. He 
contrived to do three things: to convince the Tories 
that he was a Christian, to persuade the Jews that 
he was a Jew, and—to throw out the bill! But it 
was difficult work; repeatedly he was toppling from 
the sublime into the ridiculous—ten times one ex- 
claimed “he is lost.” One watched his speech with 
some such anxiety as that aroused in the mind of the 
spectators who watch the sleeping Amina crossing 
the bridge—or as that felt by the friends of a chamois- 
hunter when he is dashing by precipices and career- 
ing over abysses. It was a tight-rope dancing speech. 
But the performer got through it; and fell 
into his last pose amid the mad plaudits of 
the relieved gazers. Yet was it only act- 
ing? Perhaps not altogether. The logic of his 


ires, Whig doctrinaires, and Radical savants. | exposition of Lord John’s blunder in hampering 
Laue a man is told, as Lancelot told Mr.| the cause of the Jews with needlessly obnoxious 
Disraeli’s ancestress in Venice—“ Be of good cheer, | conditions for Christian acceptance, and of his fussy 


ink thou art 

fe py hot, the individual interest arises 
to fascinate and fix attention. 
Who cared, on Thursday, what became of the 
Qaths Bill? A strictly Jew Bill would have excited 
no attention,—it is only in a profound peace time that 
a Lionel Rothschild case turns up. And as the Oaths 
Bill was mismanaged into something more—into a 
relief bill to the consciences of Catholic members 
(can we not fancy Hayter, after an interview 
with his Irish friends Cully or Haw], assist - 
ing in drawing up that clause?)—it became a 
measure which, giving the fanatics of one side an 
opportunity of plausible opposition, aroused no 
counter-fanaticism in its defence. There was a full 
House (at first, and then towards the last) because, 
on both sides, there was an ardent whip. But both 
sides were indifferent as to what might be the fate 
of the division; for both sides knew the bill was a 
mere advertisement of Coalition liberality, and was 
never intended, certainly never expected, to pass. 
Yet there was great interest as to individual action. 
Mr. Disraeli was the hero of the night. How would 
he act was the question of the’moment. For the last 
four or five years, as the Jew Bill came round, his 
position as Tory leader appeared to become more 
and more untenable; and the climax of his per- 
plexities appeared to have been attained on Thurs- 
day, when, the measure being enlarged into this 
Oaths Bill, his difficulty was that he would either 
have to sink his fealty to his race, or give a 
comprehensive vote in favour of a bill embodying a 
policy positively antagonistic to the Protestant prin- 
ciples of the party who trust him (and, perhaps, 
with more affectionate admiration than outsiders 
who are worldly would suppose) as guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend. His predicament, palpable in the 
very sullenness of his attitude, and the isolation of 





damned ”—he gets excited, | feebleness in provoking sectarian clamour by meddling 


with oaths which nobody cared about, was perfect,— 
was fatal to the bill, as encouraging Liberal-Con- 
servative waverers, like Mr. Goulburn and Mr. 
Muntz. It was impossible to hear this portion of 
Mr. Disraeli’s address without admiring the mas- 
terly grasp of his mind, and without admitting his 
great capacity as a mere tactician in politics. But 
how reconcile the repeated declarations of his belief 
in the Divine protection which blesses the Jews, and 
curses those who curse them,—declarations offered 
witha solemnity never separated from conviction, with 
such a solemnity that one-half the House checked 
with a reverential “hush ” the chuckling laughter 
which the other half could not resist,—with his pro- 
testation that, “as a Christian,” he could not with- 
hold the parliamentary franchise from Hebrew 
citizens, His party, evidently, at first puzzled, and 
then shocked, were gradually won over to him as he 
went on, and the roaring, reverberatory cheers which 
hallooed him on in his contrast between the perma- 
uent policy of the Papacy and the wandering whims 
of an English Ministry, were the cheers of partisans 
perfectly confiding in their leader. Yet those who 
were not his partisans thought that he revealed 
himself even in that very contrast—for what did he 
mean but profound contempt for the petty epic of a 
passing history like that of the England in which he 
would be a statesman? He was unaffected in his 
sympathetic worship of the “ intellectual invention ” 
which he described the Papacy to be; and could 
there be any mistaking the covert sneer that the 
Jews the Parliament of England was half disposed 
to tolerate, would outlive even the memory of our 
“constitution” —as they had outlived Assyrian 
kings, Egyptian Pharoahs, the Cwsars, and the 
Caliphs? Again, what was it but a Mephistophelian 
sneer, his definition of the difference between Lord 


his seat, on Thursday,—and his very appearance | John’s point of view and his own, Lord John being 
astonished half the members, who thought he would | in favour of “ religious liberty,” and Mr. Disraeli out 


shirk the whole quandary,—excited no doubt, a good 
deal of quiet laughter, but, on the whole, probably, 


| 


adopting that “respectable principle?” As I listened, 
amazed but fascinated, I could admire the party 


elicited much generous sympathy; for the intellec- | tactician unreservedly; but it was also apparent to 


and laborious courage of this wonderful man have 
made friends for him wherever bold spirits are strug- 
gling—that is through all brave and busy England. 





evening in the “club” departments of the | 


Mr. Disraeli’s vote was as eagerly canvassed 
as “Dervish’s” condition—members of his own party 
being aslittle in the secret resolves of their leader as 

Government themselves. Sir Frederick Thesiger 

how isit that a not passionately scrupulous Wisi Prius 
er, with a strong Hebrew cast of countenance, is 

80 ferocious a Christian?) talked his technical triviali- 
ties with the tautological intensity ofa well-conducted 
ic fanaticism amid an inattentive buzz of con- 
Versation; and when, hours later, the House had re- 
“ and Lord John was delivering a speech against 
Gledten dull that it might have provoked Mr. 
Gina ms swear, there was the hum of a thoroughly 
leneel aalt audience. All eyes were on the col. 
on and brooding figure of the weird-looking per- 
es Who sat as frontispiece to the benches of the 
nglo-Saxon gentlemen representing the compact 
Cnservatism of the realised capital of our civi- 
— tongues were incessantly in the con- 
do? Th —what on earth could Mr. Disraeli 
18 rising to speak, as Lord John, nettled at 


iS Own failure, sat down, was a sensation. There 
Was the bus 


the outer lo 


tual (perhaps too exclusively intellectual) ambition | me that I was listening toa man of genius, some- 


what mad on one point,—the question of race,—who 
was magnificently conscious of being an historical 
personage, a JosepM in a new Egypt, with just as much 
sympathy with English Tories as Mokannah may 
have had with his devotees in a pleasanter province 
of the sun. However, the dull dogs who are the 
English governing classes were not humiliated; and 
when the numbers were announced which Jeft for 
another year or two a stigma of stupidity on English 
laws, they bellowed their brutal delight with a fierce 
fury which might have roused the dead in the con- 
tiguous tombs of the Abbey. Year 1854 in the most 


| enlightened senate in the world! 


The Government did not look proud of their de- 
feat. Not that they care about what is called the prin- 
ciple of the Oaths’ or of any other bill. Mr. Disraeli, 
thanking them for their earnestness, had sufficiently 
hinted that the Jews could afford to wait a century 
or so—but that they disliked to be so completely 
conquered, on this, their last show-measure, by a 
gentleman who had just been insinuating a homeless 
and passionless philosopher's scorn for all the cants 
of their creed and their constitution,—who, with the 





| 


lofty air ofa superhuman sage, had talked of their 
Christianity as the fashion of a day, and of their 
three estates as the paltry foibles of a small people. 


tling, resettling into seats, the rush from | Lord John was vexed; Lord John, though with all 
bbies, then the hesitating burst of cheer- | the “ enlightenment” of a constitutional Whig, he felt 


from the expectant party, and then the profound | his genius abashed by a contrast with the cosmopo- 


and anxious P 


mons indicate the excitement of a crisis of 

of ~~ r. Disraeli, sensitive to everything, aware 
. J€ interest, cognizant of the vast difficulties of 
Position, and of the enormous effort he had to 
©—perfectly alive to the fact that, in his case, 
was now but a hair’s breadth,—the turn of a 

» the inflection of a sentence,—between the 


ause,—all of which in the House of} litan ken on which his opponent ventured—felt, 


in short, bewildered, thus check-mated by an eccen- 
tric who would talk like neither Pitt nor Fox—whom, 
in the heat and hurry of the moment, he might have 
taken for a Chaldee. Then Lord John was disgusted 
with the House: he didn’t mind their dividing against 
him,—he is used to that; but they wouldn’t hear 
him. This, indeed, was not the first humiliating 
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contrast for Lord John in the week. On 'Tuesday,on 
church-rates, he talked imbecilities, in a maunder- 
ing style, no one attending to him, his own side 
contemptuous, the Tories he was leading present 
only to the number of a dozen, and half of his col- 
leagues about to suggest their notion of his fitness 
for lead by plumping dead against him. The con- 
trast was with Lord Stanley, who, vigorous and 
candid, is facing all sorts of difficulties in a man’s 
manner, and with a statesman’s logic; and who on 
Tuesday summed up the controversy on church- 
—_ = a nee tne sentences, and sat down 
amid the applause extended to e 
man who goes into politics wih anata inte- 
grity —that is, who does not finesse and fumble, 
with the priggish and pragmatical airs of a constitu- 
tional Whig, balancing with acuteness and refining 
with wisdom, and, in the end, left atina 
mournful minority lobby. Of course the division 
for a church-rates repeal bill, like the division against 
the Oaths’ Bill, doesn’t matter; and the only possi- 
ble importance of the dragging debate is connected 
with the advanced position taken by so prospectively 
powerful a personage as Lord Stanley, to whom his 
father’s friends showed great respect on Tuesday, by 
staying away in large numbers (for they could not 
vote with him, and didn’t like to vote against him) 
—thus, also, spiting the Government, which had got 
too large a majority on finance the previous evening. 
Lord, John did not hear Lord Stanley. 

John had been hiding away to the last moment, 
probably anticipating a count-out, which is a 
fine constitutional machinery to aid the statesman- 
ship of a constitutional Whig. But Lord John no 
doubt heard of the cheers, and read his young 
friend’s spirited speech, and, noticing also his young 
friend’s expression of confidence (to the Knowledge 
Tax Society) in the democracy Lord Derby volun- 
teered to “ stem,’’ must not Lord John be beginning 
to suspect that a new school of statesmanship is 
coming in? Not that the Radicals and Liberals are 
themselves talking in a way to intimate any i 
ception that young Tories would be better leaders 
for them than old Whigs. The debate on the church- 
rates business was pitiably unintellectual on the 
part of the Dissenters, whose cause becomes a vul- 
garity when represented by such boisterous bar- 
barians as Mr. Biggs or Mr. Crossley,—the latter 
suggesting, on Tuesday, that “the grittest mon 
as ever lived” (meaning Christ) was “a Dis- 
senter,” — a doctrine which made Mr. Newde- 
gate shudder. Mr. Miall, certainly, on Thursday, 
delivered an admirable and philosophical argument, 
respectfully listened to, and appreciatingly compli- 
mented; but his complete incapacity to get out of 
the chapel’s and into the House’s tone, indicates his 
indisposition to aim at real parliamentary position— 
the only sort of position which at all justifies a 
journalist wasting his time out of his sphere, and 
among the men of vulgar action called “ members.” 
Mr. Miall, however, may not choose to try: and his 
failure is not so discreditable as that of men who do 
try and don’t succeed. Mr. Whiteside, for instance, 
is bent upon House of Commons’ eminence; and ‘he 
roared and gesticulated, on Thursday, with the 
laborious earnestness of a bigot in full-cry after a 
hypothetical Pope, and he was openly and derisively 
laughed down. ‘The twang of the meeting-house 
offends, but the rampant vulgarity of Exeter Hall 
disgusts the House of Commons. 

Mr. Thomas Baring obtained a great parliamen 
success on Monday. The House here and there 
possessed of men of first-rate intellect, which is 
never publicly exhibited but when they are drawn 
out of their privacy by the prominence of their own 
special subjects: and on Monday people were sur- 
prised and delighted to find a quiet man, who has 
kept to back benches—who, too busy in his own 
sphere to give himself up to Parliament, has never 
asked Parliament to give itself up to him— 
ing himself as a party leader on finance, and de- 
veloping such pre-eminent powers of argument and 
oratory as to mark him out as a City candidate for 
the Finance Ministry in the next Tory Government, 
—whenever that may be. The House likes incidents 
such as that: the general fame of the House benefits 
by these revelations of the latent power in its body 
among men who are ordinarily content to cheer 
Gladstone and Disraeli and Russell—the cheerers 
regarding those persons as entitled to such cheers 
because, when they are talking, they are performing 
what is the studied d4usiness of their lives: and Mr. 
Baring sat down, after each of his vigorous, vehe- 
ment onslaughts, amid a tempest of applause directed 
at him from both sides. Granted that Mr. Gladstone, 
a master of debate, destroyed Mr. Baring:—he did 
not diminish Mr. Baring’s success. Mr. Gladstone 
destroyed Sir Frederick Thesiger, on Thursday, on 
Sir Frederick’s own ground,—a supple and subtle 
lawyer’s ground,—superadding a display of eloquent 
and statesmanlike argument for religious toleration 
and against a synodical House of Commons, which 
will tell on the country: but, nevertheless, Mr. Dis- 
raeli did not fail on Thursday. Yet who but Mer. 
Gladstone could make two great speeches, on two 











essentially 


0} ite themes, in one week! 
Saturday ate. “ A STRANGER.” 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 





ing any subject for the Instruction of one class of men or another— it j 
to make Education irregular and unmethodical for men who are at ek boy i 
to avoid those dangers—What subjects are really interesting to Working Men 5 
Politics must be avoided in our education of them—How it is to be taught if it j 
Ethical Studies—Logic—Language—Physical Studies—Arts— Amusements— 7, ahi 
belong as much to women as to men—Question whether T heology is to find its Study 
such a Scheme of Education—lIdleness of attempting to evade the question—The fige 8 
answers to it considered. ; 
LECTURE VI. 





Is one of the pleasant letters of the Sevianx of Antiquity, whom Romans 
named the younger Prrvy, that old excuse for not writing (having nothing 
to say) is rejected: “Write to me, then, to say that you have nothing to 
say,” adds the affectionate correspondent. Olim nullas mihi epistolas mittis. 
Nihil est, inguis, quod scribam. Athoc ipsum scribe, nihil esse quod scribas. 


Our readers demand the same attention from us. We have often to say | 


that we have nothing to say, when we cannot artfully disguise our poverty 
in paragraphs which seem to be full of news. At this moment Literature 


is stagnant. There is not a book which occupies the town—there is not a | and it will suggest to reflective minds thoughts which will aid in 


bit of gossip in which Literature has any interest. If we could with safety 
invent news as they do in the political world, our weekly task would be less | 
onerous. But it is easier to bombard Odessa and set Bucharest in flames | 
than to announce the completion of Cartyie’s Frederick, MacauLay’s new 
volumes, or Tennyson’s poem. ‘There is no deficiency of new publications, | 
but new books are rare at all times, and at the present do not exist. 
best novelty, after all, seems among the old books. Drypen, for example, | 
whose complete works are contained in the three pocket volumes of Par- | 
KER’s Annotated Poets, is much newer, younger, fresher, not to mention his | 
* greater worth, than any of the “young poets,” whose echoes would fain | 
attract the ear; and Ronert Bett has taken care to supply us with actual | 


novelty in his editorial department. Then, again, the novels, Mary Barton | 


and the Blithedale Romance, which Cuarman and Hatt have republished 
in pretty volumes at two shillings, are surely more novel than the last new 
three volumes uncut upon our table. It is true we read Mary Barton and 
the Blithedale Romance some time ago; but so also have we read those uncut 
volumes—many times!—and while we feel that Mary Barton can be re- 
read with pleasure, terrible misgivings assail us respecting the ancient 
novelty as yet uncut. 

There is, however, a novel announced which excites our hopes, and which 
we believe will be something new: W1rk1e Coxtins is to give us his story 
of Hide and Seek. If he has but done himself justice there will be something 
to talk about. 





The foundation of a Working Man’s College would be a great thing for 
England. It will come in time. To hasten that time, and also to instruct 
the public on some preliminary points-relative to such an establishment, 
seems to be the desire of the Rev. Frepertck Mavrice in the Course of 
Lectures he is to commence at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, 8th June. The 
syllabus of the six lectures on Learning and Working is so suggestive, that 
we print it entire :— 

LECTURE I. 
Occasion of these Lectures—Proposal to found a College for Working Men—Questions 


which the proposal suggested—Primary question, Is it possible to do any good except to the 
rising generation ?—How the opinion that it is not, has gained ground—Great attention to 


Primary Education since the latter end of the Eighteenth Century—Results of this atten- | 


tion—Boys’ Schools, Girls’ Schools, Infant Schools, for different classes—The point at which 
they stop, and the difficulty of passing beyond it—The question forced upon us on all sides, 
Can we educate Children unless we educate Adults ?—This question affects all classes—How 
it bears on the recent Discussions in the Legislature respecting University Education—The 
evil which the Legislature is trying to meet by the new Bill;—-how connected with this sub- 
ject—The Education and Civilisation of Europe have not begun from children, but from 
adults—lllustrations of this point—Application of it to Female Education—General con- 
clusion. 
LECTURE I. 

Reference to the last Lecture—Attempt to reconcile the doctrine maintained in it with that 
which has been maintained by the supporters of Primary Education—Mistake of supposing 
that we are beginning to educate a man when we begin to teach him—What Education he 
has been receiving already—All our business is to consider how our teaching may fall in with 
what has been good in that education, and may counteract the evil of it. Hence the an 
swer to another of the difficulties which the plan of a Working College has suggested,—Is 
not actual hard work inconsistent with education ?—Great plausibility of that opinion—How 
experience refutes it—The craving for Industrial Schools in the poorer classes—Thle expe- 
rience of young men at the Universities—Inferences from the History of Eminent Men of 
Letters—Application to Female Education—Conclusion: Work, not a hindrance to Educa- 
tion, but one of the great Instruments of Education. 


LECTURE III. 

Manual work not an exception from the maxim laid down at the close of the last Lecture 
—Evidences of this fact—Nevertheless there are great apparent obstructions to education in 
the present conditions of work in England—The first and most obvious obstruction is that 
from the Hours of Labour—This difficulty stated—How far it has been met already; how 
it may be met—Early Closing movement—Evening Classes—Mechanics’ Institutes—Im- 
portance of this subject—Further difficulties from the uncertainty and hopelessness of the 
work in which some Mechanics are engaged—This obstruction considered—How far it applies 
exclusively to one class—Wherever there is gambling, restlessness, want of sympathy, in 
workmen, rich or poor, there are hindrances to education—Application of the subject to 
Female Education—General conclusion: The Hindrances to Education from the character of 
work are hindrances which must be removed by some means or other, if England is to con- 
tinue a nation, 

LECTURE Iv. 

The next greut difficulty has reference to Education itself—Can we provide Teaching 
which shall be suitable to Men who are actually at work?—The experiments for this pur- 
pose already in operation considered—What valuable lessons are suggested by each of them 
—Upon what different and sometimes opposing principles they have proceeded—Special 
instances in the Secular, the Religious, and the Half-religious schemes of Education— 
Recent Hints respecting the teaching of common Gian then it is possible to profit by 
these different hints—What the devisers and promoters of them are aiming at—What they 
warn us to do and not to do—How they encourage a hope that an education may be found 
at last which shall not be a substitute for work, or merely a supplement to it, but which 
shall interpret it, and be interpreted by it. 


\this kind—The Difiiculty a most real one—Hopelessness of ‘ex 


‘he sometimes speaks like Plato.” The translator has probab 


~ Education of 
tin, Weige e 
| from the Lg ne Age of Appeals to the General Publie— Each atone it i 
| Public of his own,—a circle in which he can act—How to form a College which a a 
| sist first of Teachers—How they may act and work together—How they may look 
to obtain Scholars—How there may be a number of such Colleges in all parts of 
|—How the Maxims of one need not bind the rest—What different classes of men 
part in them—How, if each does his best, they must work together—Plan of 
which it is proposed to establish in London. 


Final difficulty: How men can ever be found to agree in carrying ont an 
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| This syllabus will sufficiently inform our readers of Mr. Mavrtce’s object: 


the di. | 


\cussion of the great subject. 





Tt is not necessary that you should have dissected turbots, or go] 


a PRs : . 8, any 
more scientific spirit than that which commences dinner, 


to be fully aware 


The jof the peculiar deformity of those agreeable specimens of the genus Ply, 


nectes, the only genus of vertebrate animals which has not a 
form. These amiable fish swim on their side, instead of on their belly ; and 
their head is so twisted that both eyes are on one side—the side on which 
they do not swim. Naturalists have not been slow in speculating on this 
deformity, and have found in it a remarkable instance of adaptation to 
circumstances. The philosopher cannot refrain from asking whether ¢his 
deformity is congenital or acquired—whether the fish in becoming fig 
adapted themselves to circumstances, or whether they were originally 
created flat, with this specific organisation ? 
According to the researches of Van Bexepen, recently published, the 
fish are not born deformed. He dissected the turbot shortly after its ex ; 
from the egz. At this epoch the head is not twisted on the spinal colum, | 
the two eyes are in their right places, as in other fish, and the mouths | 
perfectly symmetrical. In a word, neither the head nor the rest of te — 
body presents any peculiarity—the young turbot is a fish, but not yetom : 
of the Pleuronectes. 
This is a very useful fact for the upholders of the Development Hyp. 
thesis, for it suggests the great specific changes which may be aequimi 
The antagonists of that hypothesis may, however, plausibly argue that th 
fact only proves this change to be subsequent to birth, and that it is a tram 
mitted peculiarity which the first Flat-fish brought with him into the wates 
| What a picture to the mind is that of the First Flat-fish ! 





VOLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES. e 
By L. F. Bungener. (Authorised Translation.) 
Hamilton, Adams, and (s 
In spite of the number of books written about Voltaire and his Times, the 
subject is so inexhaustible, and gives rise to such variety of appreciations 
according to the talent and temper of the critic,—presenting a thousand 
Lfacettes to break the light into prismatic colours,—that provided only there 
| be talent of some kind to appreciate, ‘and conviction of some kind to render 
ithe judgment steady, this subject of Voltaire will always be a fertile one for 
iwriters. M. Bungener is certainly not the man from whom we shotld 
lexpect a correct appreciation of Voltaire ; we say this not because heiss 
Chrisgian minister, impelled by office and creed into perpetual antagonism 
| with Voltaire ; for with such antagonism a clear, strong mind would neverthe- 
|tees be capable of giving a very admirable portrait from the Christian point of 
view. But M. Bungener wants sincerity. We are not throwing a doubt upm 
'the sincerity of his opinions, but we cannot see a clergyman writing like 4 
| Parisian journalist without doubts arising of his earnestness. The | 
‘to startle, the search for epigram, the ad captandum style of this book, | 
| would have been wearisome, even with the signature of a journalist ; but | 
|when signed by a minister whose avowed purpose is not epigram, anecdote, 
and Monday’s feuilleton, but the serious purpose of dissecting the character 
lof Voltaire, and thereby calling up before us the eighteenth century, it be 
comes more than tiresome,—it is an impertinence. The book is thoroughly 
i French, not in a complimentary sense. Vt is not history, it is not biography, 
\it is not philosophy, it is not criticism ; it is a collection of feuilletons, 
| Voltaire for the excuse. , 
| In justice to M. Bungener, it should be added, that he is, in this English 
dress, very considerably despoiled of his French brilliancy and colour. It 
is a merciless translation, throwing the affectations out into sharp reliés 
‘and sacrificing the idiom of our language with unrelenting fidelity ! 
idiom of the original. Every time the French idiom “on” (¢ om ° 
|pense,” or “on voit”) occurs, it is scrupulously rendered “ one” ("0m 
sees,” “one thinks”). When Voltaire says of Rousseau, that he w% 
Diogenes, who sometimes wrote like Plato, the translator, finding ™ 
original “c'est Diogene,” with careful error renders it “ it is Diogenes + bt 
" aks 1i : : ly heard 8 
coward called a poule mouillée; nevertheless, when the phrase comes before 
him, he does not hesitate to inform us that Argenson died like a wet chicken: 
Here is a bit, “ There are Jesuits impudent enough to say that M. de 
tesquieu died an imbecile, and they arrogated to themselves the right to engagt 


Voltaire and his Times. 











LECTURE V. 
The same subject continued—What Rules should be adopted as to the choosing or avoid. 


others to die the same.” One more specimen and we cease : — 
“This may hold in certain cases, and specially, if one will have it, in poetry eee 


herself no sooner takes, or allows to be given her, a part in social 
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honestly her claim tobe excepted. All the more let us distrust these 


ber right iin matters which bear only on philosophy and history. Would a jud 
the more he should put himself in the place of the accused persors brought 
be > ju well, acting as a Christian and a private person; but in the discharge of 

wei duty—and criticism is that—the first point is to wall anaa good, and evil evil.” 
; We have dwelt on this shameless disregard of the first principles of trans- 
«2 (a knowledge at least of one of the languages being considered a first 
lation e), because this book bears on the title-page what is meant fora 
a the words “ authorised translation.” Bad as translations are 
days, we think, on the whole, we prefer the unauthorised. 

now-a-@ vy ard the manner to the matter, the book, in spite of its affecta- 
; igor incompetence of its author to the serious appreciation of the 
ton, 38 , is, by virtue of the indestructible interest in Voltaire, 


: t 
cighteontt to be thrown aside. If read by easy stages, it will even greatly 
not a The anecdote, the literary gossip, and the occasional acuteness of 


gaat render it very agreeable—to read a little of; and it would be 


th i Voltaire in th i 

difficult for any one to write upon Voltaire in the present day without 
= a on deal of excellent criticism. There is a great deal that M. 

Tecesnat repeats, which is worth reading; but he also repeats things 

which have been said because they are epigrammatic, rather than because 


they are true. There is a great deal of both in the following passage :— 


«The incarnation of an age in one man takes place, according to the times, in two dif- 


a it is the man that takes the lead. He calls to other minds, and those other 
inds follow him, He lays hold of all the vital forces of society, and gathers them into 
hi hand. Such is the reign of a such the lot of young and vigorous generations. 

“i Sometimes it is the age itself that has selected from among its men the one who is to be 
its leader. This chosen c ief is condemned thenceforth to have but one thought—that of 
maintaining bis seat. All his faculties, al) his genius perhaps—for it is not impossible that 
he may have jus—he will be found to consecrate to the study and the service of the tastes 
of the multitude, He will acquire an astonishing ability for anticipating everything that is 
wanted from him. He will guess men’s longings before they are expressed; nay, before 
they arefelt. He will have the air of one that leads, but only because he will contrive 
never to advance, unless precisely in the way that is wished for, Unity, in the one case, 
arose from all men becoming fused in one; in the other, it arises from there being one man 
to make himself all things to all. This is the reign of talent, this the lot of ages sunk in 
anility and weakness. F ea 

« Such, then, shall we find to lave been evidently the = that belonged to Voltaire in 
the eighteenth century. Ask not from him those bursts of genius, those powerful inspira- 
tions which seize a people’s inmost feelings, agitate them, temper them anew, create for 
them a life and a faith. mee gg it is a praise we cannot refuse him—possibly he 

ight in other times have had these regenerating inspirations. Even his everlasting laugh 
Fe prove him incapable of enthusiasm. He would weep at the theatre; hardly, it is 
true, at any play that was not his own, and always so far that he might set the example; 
but, after all, wary and one does not weep at will. In an epoch where, in order to be 
powerful one must have been great, I believe Voltaire would have been great. 

“ That, however, he never was ; he served his age as that age desired to be served. Wit 
was required of him, and wit he scattered with a liberal hand. Fine verses were wanted 
of him—these he made; but he was never asked fur poetry, that of the heart I mean,—and 
he had it not. ‘admit in him the perfection of mediocrity,’ said one of his enemies, the 
Abbé Trublet ; and though mediocrity sounds ill, I agree, when treating of Voltaire, that 
this judgment is in some respects one of the best that has been passed upon bim. Had I 
to repeat it, I should not understand by it any more, no doubt, than the Abbé Trublet, that 
Voltaire was a mediocre person ; my notion would be this, that even in the pages where he 
is true, pure, noble, even, in a word, in those in which you find nothing reprehensible, in 
which you feel that he has reached perfection in its kind, you never feel yourself, notwith- 
standing, placed among the loftiest elevations of genius or of virtue, never in that high 
atmosphere to which a Bossuet, or a Pascal, or a Newton, would lift you by a word.” 


When, however, he says that Rousseau had no conviction, and that there 
was no conviction in his school, that no one read Rousseau seriously, or 
believed in his opinions, he is about as near the truth as if one should say 
that <— people have no love for music, because a few listless “ heavies ” 
were talking during the whole of the overture to Fidelio. Rousseau was 
“the fashion,” and of course 7 people pretended enthusiasm for his 
ideas, simply because he was the fashion. But if he had not first stirred the 
serious minds, the frivolous would never have pretended to be stirred. Yet 
M. Bungener says :— ° 

“ Tt was not from any want of consciousness of the same thing in themselves, or that at 
bottom they really differed from Voltaire, that people would say of him, that he was ‘ facti- 
tious from head to foot.’ Let us rid ourselves of the iJea that the eighteenth century, at 
east until the approaches of the Revolution, took up Rousseau seriously. The poor Abbé 
de St. Pierre, who had said nearly the same things, but really believing them, had met 
with nothing but raillery. There was no love felt for men of conviction; they were instinc- 
tively repelled as living “wera against the levity of the age. Rousseau had the forms of 
conviction; these men forgave him because they were sensible that he had none of the 
reality, They felt a certain pleasure in abandoning themselves to him, but this because 
there was seea to be nothing more in it than a play of the intellect; the moment one could 
have had the idea that he was preaching seriously, his reign was at an end. He was listened 
to as, in the days of the schoolmen, one would have listened to their subtle syllogisers; and 
: the field of morals, all whom he might have frightened by the austereness of his precepts, 
¢ but too well reassured by the spectacle of his manners,” 


Why, if M. Bungener thought of anything beyond turning a phrase, the 
most obvious reflection would occur to him, that the great mass of French 
people in Rousseau’s day could never have been “ reassured by the spec- 
tacle of his manners,” for the simple reason that they could know nothing 
of them; and if M. Bungener would extend his survey to England, Ger- 
many, Holland, and even Italy, he would see that Rousseau’s influence 
ro ae even there, and was very seriously operating among thinking 

At the same time we quite agree with him when he says :— 


“ 
— hoe, there is a fresh paradox ; but it strikes me that Voltaire, with his levity 
ond omtentt us Never-ending sarcasms, was more the serious man of the age than his grave 
; seatentious rival. All his sayings, for him, hit the mark; all his shafts pierced to the 
q but work of the age was his; none more entirely devoted to it. He does not say 
aa it people know it, and nobody in Europe doubts it; while what Rousseau seeks, above 
a Is Rousseau. Voltaire liberally put his glory at the service of the cause; Rous- 
a'ways let it be seen, in serving it, that he ever thought more of himself than it, and 
for = ~9 he cared little about its triumph. Voltaire asked not for martyrdom, but 
vit u wanted only the struggle, and in it sought only for the name of 
Fo © would be delighted to be hanged,’ said Voltaire, ‘ provided his name were in 


And there are some good traits in this 


« Tn the; CONTRAST BETWEEN VOLTAIRE AND ROUSSEAU. 
their whole character and movements we see the same diversity, the same contrasts. 





cher glares ia beng nothing, end ta baving vothing,  Volisre opeks of ‘my chitern 'end 
other glories in bei ing, and in having ing. taire s my 
sone copuatanls uaiete ieimandonnae i i can 
see pride peeping through the holes in his mantle. They 
—the i = his ~~, . erty, the rich one of his maltiien Con 
after living eighty years. But Voltaire passes jests on his maladies, even w 
Rousseau te fin that the whole human race should weep with kim over his, even 
imaginary. Often, moreover, they both make themselves ridiculous—the one by his 
ness about trifles, the other by his levity on the gravest subjects. But the latter, w 
inexhaustible malice, is sometimes kindly ; the former, with his universal philanth 
always some gall in his ink, and sometimes a good deal. Even when he is in the pd 
tone is that of a sophist rather than of the man who is himself convinced Voltaire, 
when in the wrong, is natural, and, in some sort, candid. You find him lie, and that 

virtue. 

ear 
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but he does not mix up with his lies fervent apostrophes to truth and He 
victims, and boasts of doing so; Rousseau tries to make them, yet, to hear him 
would think there is no victim but himself. He loves to say and to believe that 
rounded with enemies—he makes it his glory to agree with nobody; and Voltaire, 
contrary, loves to repeat that everybody is of his way of thinking, except some 


she 


fools, to whom public reason will soon have done justice. An independent and great lord, 
he is thankful for the services of the smallest persons; Rousseau, on the contrary, needs 
help from everybody, and you cannot be of use to him, but forthwith he sets himself 


to hate you. He is,on the whole, not so good as his writings; Voltaire is often better 
than his. 

“ The same diversity, in fine, appears in the influence which they proceeded, in parallel 
lines, to exercise on the epoch in Mich they lived. Voltaire poe 8 — along with 
him; but as he taught men only to deny, and preached in fact no system, he had n 
could not have, disciples properly so called. Rousseau had disciples, and even enthu 
ones. ‘To say the truth, he could hardly have any other, for there is no middle course with 
him. People love him, or they hate him; he is listened to as an oracle, or thrust off as @ 
fool. Voltaire, on the contrary, will be found to have influenced even those who detested 
him—that clergy whom he lashed, those old magistrates who would fain have had it in their 
power to burn him along with his books.” 


We have no - es to follow M. Bungener through the mass of anecdotes 
which he has collected as illustrative of the age; but we will content our- 
selves with a couple of extracts. 


7 


ACTORS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


“It was a most singular existence that of the actors and actresses in France. The 
Church, which condemned them, durst not ask the State to cease giving them encourage- 
ment; the State, which encouraged them, durst not ask the Church to cease con 
them. Pariahs as a class, they were received even in the palace of the ; 
covered with laurels, glistering all over with gold, they remained pariahs. He, to whose 
remains the Archbishop of Paris refused the rights of burial, was the man whom Louis XIV. 
so long admired and almost loved; it was Moliére. That woman whose mortal remains 
were in like manner refused admission into the common burying-ground, was one whom all 
France admired as one who lent new beauties even to Racine; it was Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
‘ When the Italians and the English,’ wrote Voltaire on this occasion, ‘learn that we excom- 
municate persons who are in the pay of the king, that we condemn as impious a drama 
which is acted in convents, that we a games to be dishonourable in which 
princes have been actors, that we declare those plays to be works of the devil which have 
passed under the censorship of the severest magistrates, and which have been acted before 
a virtuous queen,—what would you have them think of our nation, and how can they con- 
ceive either that our laws can give their sanction to an art declared to be so infamons, or that 
anybody should dare to pnt a mark of infamy on an art which has been sanctioned by our 
sovereigns, and cultivated by our greatest men?’ In 1765, Mademoiselle Clairon having 
been sent to prison for refusing to play: ‘It is too absurd a contradiction,’ he wrote agai 
‘ to be sent to Fort-l’Evéque if you do not play, and to be excommunicated if you do.’ B 
another oddity, as Italian players were not excommunicated in their own country, those 
the Comédie-/talienne Theatre in Paris were no more so, even when they happened to be 
Frenchmen.” . 

DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 

‘In this universal fever, if the success made a great noise, the failures were terrible. 
A man that was hissed, was a manannihilated. To think that there was still a’ 
tolerable in a play that had failed, was an act of courage of which the most devoted fri 
was not always capable, and there was hardly any medium between success and failure. 

“ Now, it was impossible to know, not a day, not even an hour before, what was to be 
the fate of the play. Precautions, protections, nothing was sure, and what seemed the 
best founded hopes were often followed by the worst failures. In 1752, the friends of 
Marmontel made so sure of the success of his Heraclides, that the financier, La Popelini 
had prepared for him an ovation in his chateau. Thither he went, in fact, with death in 
his soul, for the play had fallen flat to the ground. La Popeliniére, in total ignorance of 
this, had not countermanded his feast, and the hissed author was received by a troop of 
shepherdesses, who presented him with a laurel crown. ; 

“A play might reach the fifth act before the public having pronounced, without showing 
symptons of being prepared to pronounce, and often, in fact, without its ha any leaning 
either for or against the play. Byt as custom required that, before separating, the spectators 
should settle its fate, no more was wanted, at that last moment, than any circumstance, 
however slight—a verse, a word, a nothing—to make the multitude determine one or other 
way, so as to overwhelm the author either with condemnation or applause. It was universal 
suffrage preluding, on the playhouse benches, to those more serious caprices of which it is 
now giving us the spectacle. The mob became intoxicated with this sovereignty of an 
evening. It seemed to fear lest its right might not be sufficiently preeserer ts it was not 
exercised with the suddenness of tyranny. Hence those frightful throes w' Piron has 
so admirably portrayed, and which Marmontel has described with still more graphic effect. 

‘In those days,’ says he, ‘ the author of a new play had set apart for himself and his friends 
asmall barred box, in the third tier, over the proscenium, the seat in which, I may say 
truly, was like a bundle of thorns. I repaired to it half an hour before the rise of the 
and, till then, preserved sufficient fortitude amid my fears. But at the noise made by the 
curtain as it rose, my blood froze in my veins. In vain they tried to revive me with 
I swooned quite away. It was only at the end of the first monologue, at the noise of the 
plaudits, that I regained my consciousness. From that moment all went on well, and from 
better to better, until there came the passage in the fourth act with which I had been so 
threatened. But as that moment — I was seized with such a fit of trembling, 
that, without exaggeration, my teeth chattered in my mouth. Were the t revolutions 
that take place in the soul and in the senses mortal, I should have died from that which 
took place within me when—at the happy violence done to the spectators by the sublime 
Clairon in pronouncing the verse: ‘Go, then, fear nothing,’ &.—the whole playhouse 
shook with redoubled applause. Never from a more sensible fear did one pass to so sudden 
and sensible a joy ; and, during all that remained of the play, this latter feeling agitated my 
heart and soul with such violence, that I could breathe only in sobs.’ But, likewise, the 
most brilliant prospect that his fancy could anticipate in case of success, was exceeded 
the reality. ‘In a single day, I had almost said in a moment, I found myself at once ri 
and celebrated.’ 

“* Hence, too, sometimes, after an unfavourable verdict, the despair of an author was more 
comical or more tragical, as the case might be, than anything in the play that had occa- 
sioned it. Sometimes, in — it, half arrogant, half humble, the author tried to 
in the preface, how the public ought not to have hissed; sometimes he would in 
full theatre, like that M. Morand, who, in justification of the fart of a m 


: 


which the public had thought ludicrously overdone, darted u the s declaring 
that he had inted after nature—that that mother-in-law ab ti own -in-law, 
and that, if faulty in any way, it was rather in having softened down the traits, than 
in having exaggerated them. The spectators laughed: he was furious. They only 
laughed the more; on which he tossed his hat into the pit, calling out that he would fight 


the first that took it up.” 
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MODERN EDUCATION. that ‘ Booby’—venerable institution thongh it be—might now be = 


Principles of Education. Hugo Reid, Author of “ Elements of Astronomy,” “ The 
br ere the First Book of ‘ ” ee. Lon 


Steam En \ gman. 
German Letters on English Education. By Dr. L. Wiese, translated by W. D. Arnold, 
Lieutenant, 58th ——— B.N.L Longman. 
Education. Four ures delivered in the Public Hall of the Collegiate Institution, 

i By W. H. Bainbrigge, F.R.C.S. Blackader and Co. 


‘Tue days are happily past when teaching was considered as the fitting oecu- 
pation for those who were incapable of doing anything else. The instances 
are becoming rare—and when they do occur, are received with becoming 
wonder and indignation—of what was formerly the most natural and com- 
mon-place occurrence, viz., of the office of schoolmaster or mistress in a 
village being bestowed by the careful guardians of the public purse on that 
old man or woman, who, from ect incapacity for work of any kind, was 
most certain to continue a burden on the parish rates. And that such an 
appointment was acquiesced in by supervising magistrates and gentlemen, 
is the less surprising, when we reflect that they carried the same ideas in 
some measure into the education of their own families. We have seen a 
letter, written not twenty-five years ago, recommending as instructress a 
lady who had been suddenly reduced in circumstances, on the plea that she 
was too imperfectly educated to be fit for any employment excepting that 
of governess to young children. These thi are better understood now ; 
we are sensible that the training of those early years demands more judg- 
ment, capacity, and experience, than perhaps any other portion of educa- 
tion, and that, in order to teach the rudiments of any subject well, we re- 
quire to be thoroughly acquainted with all that is to follow ; in fact, the 
word education conveys a totally different set of ideas from what it did a 
century ago, when a book like Mr. Reid’s would either have provoked 
ridicule, or an educational revolution. It is now, we are glad to say, but 
one among many works on the same subject, based on the principles that 
children are not mere machines, to be drilled and moulded after a uniform 
pattern ; that ideas will not take root in the mind unless the soil be 
previously prepared to receive them, and unless their growth be 
sedulously fostered and encouraged when once implanted; that the impart- 
ing of actual knowledge is, after all, one of the least important objects of 
early education ; that to give the child the perfect command of every faculty, 
to train to habits of self-improvement and self-control, to curb the besetting 
weakness, and develop the individual ability, is the real task of the parent 
or preceptor—a task so mighty in its requirements, so awful in its responsi- 
bilities, that every one in whose duty it has entered, and who has conceived 
it in its full importance, must at times have shrunk and quailed beneath it, 
viewing the difficulties of fulfilment, and the evils of shortcoming. 

We venture to say that all who have felt this will derive both comfort 
and instruction from the volume before us. Mr. Reid does not pretend to 
any very new or original views on education ; but he has addressed himself 
to existing difficulties, and existing sibilities, in an earnest, liberal, and 
philosophical spirit ; and his little Tedpahennde with acute observation and 
practical suggestions. He considers, first, the Being to be educated; 
secondly, the objects of education; thirdly, the means of educating; a 
natural and progressive division of the subject. We are tempted to make 
one extract, from our sympathy with its protest against the abuse of that 
excessive stimulus to emulation which exists in some schools, and which, we 
have always believed, develops a certain quickness and facility, at the 
expense of much ill-founded pride in the successful competitor, and equally 
causeless discouragement to the less fortunate. 


“In some schools, the principle of emulation is applied to such an extent, that there are 
gradations of in each class, from a leader or dux, down to an unfortunate, who has 
sunk to the ‘lowest deep’ and is called ‘ booby,’ and there is daily shifting of places, or 

taking as it is called, during the lessons, according to conduct and tlie correctness of 
the verbal answers or other exercises. In such classes the excitement during rapid 
questioning by an energetic teacher is very great, and the system is, no doubt, calculated to 
rouse up certain of the faculties, and make ‘smart lads’ a little smarter. But the natural 
emulation that exists between youth in a class will, in the hands of an active and intelli- 
gent teacher, do quite enough in this way, without super-adding the evils inseparable from 
a greedy competition for places. Where this —* place-taking is carried on, the 
vulgar desire to gain an adv, over one’s fellows is fostered to an injurious extent. 
There is a coarse striving to be first, a rude impatience fo snatch the word almost from 
another’s mouth, an ungentlemanly contest for superiority, attended with very bad effects 
on the manners, and on the feelings with which we re others ;—who, instead of being 
looked upon in a kindly spirit, as beings whom we assist, encourage, sympathise 
with, must of necessity be viewed as impediments, to be jostled, pushed out of our way, 
beaten down, and triumphed over. If the system is at all’ useful for intellectual training, 
and the preservation of discipline, which is very doubtful indeed; it is unquestionably the 
very opposite of moral tratweng ! ides all this, there is great inconvenience, noise, dis- 
order, and waste of time attendant on place-taking, and the consequent registering which is 
required. It is to be remarked also, that it is mere memory which is exercised in rapid 
questioning, memory of only very simple isolated facts. Where the subject involves a 
variety of consi i and the answer must be a sentence of a number of words (and in 
such cases only is there real intellectual training)—time is required to think out the proper 
answer, and set it in proper language; and this cannot be done amidst the noise, confusion, 
anxiety, and irritation of rapid questioning and place-taking, 

“ And os victim, who must be sacrificed at the altar of the teacher's 

ide, that he may exhibit for worship a pampered idol called Dux! What crime has 
jooby committed to be thus treated as a pariah or outcast, and have a stigma attached to 
his name?—for it is a stigma and a degradation, and one to which no youth should ever be 
‘subjected; where there is no moral delinquency. But look at the jes’ form, and what 
do you find there? Perhaps some of the boobies are lads of a shy, sensitive spirit, who 
ly shrink setting ves forward; or they are in that position of disgrace, 
because the teacher is so engaged in pushing on those clever scholars who fall in with his 
\ has not time to give adequate attention to those who cannot, from some 
little deficiency, push themselves on ;—or they are lads who are unfitted for a public school, 
and whom the ignorance, poverty, or parsimony of their parents prevents being provided 
4 education that alone would suit them ;—or lads of intelligence, but whose 
faculties + ste slowly ;—or lads who have no tutor, elder brother, or friend to 
at ble, happy and peaceful fireside to study at—no kind 
: ing into their progress, gently stimulating them and 
Tieaeetiiedaes he 6a oe or a naturalist, a mechanical genius, or an 
im dunee,’ such as Sheridan! Nodoubt, some on the boobies’ form are in reality 
dull lads; what then? Is that any sesecn why they must be put in the stocks or 
vhy t ve the iti mortification of having that 
held out to public view as a degradation? Are not the inevitable consequences 
ef that dulness sufficient punishment? And, oes several of the boobies are 
weally ill-behaved lads, who deserve punishment. it wise to place these all together 
to keep each other in countenance, encourage each other in their idle or evil ways, an 
corrupt those of the better sort who are placed beside them? We cannot help thinking 
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other institutions which the more humane spirit ry nh With, like 
enabled us to abolish.” oe ee ee vesearens ef modern tines at 
Dr. Wiese is well known as a great educational authority in 1: 
country. His interest in the subject of English edneation stan his ow 
been mainly awakened by his ardent admiration for the ch, {0 hare 
writings of Dr. Arnold. ‘These letters contain an account of his and 
England, undertaken in order to examine the principal publie sch 


cation of children is held to be a right and duty of the parent—in 
the state assumes to herself the formation of her future citizens, Germany, 

Dr. Wiese appears to have been principally struck with the more } 
pendent and self-reliant spirit cultivated in English scholars, their inde, 
regard for truth, and ready recognition of law. ‘ ‘Ihe great end of 
education,” he declares, “is to impart to the young, and that in the 
way, Strength of Will.” 

With regard to the systems of instruction pursued in the two . 
he sums them up as “exhibiting the contrast between skill Pere, 
(Kénnen and Wissen), practice and knowledge.” The higher 
schools, he says, are far in advance of the English; but the edness 
these latter is generally more effective, because a better preparation for life, 
And he concludes with an ardent aspiration, that it were possible to egmh 
“the German scientific method with the English power of forming the 
character.” 

The lectures of Mr. Bainbrigge contain nothing very new or wopth of 
comment ; but they insist usefully upon a point which is Rot always suf 
ficiently attended to, namely, the importance of conducting education with 
a due regard to physiological considerations. 





A BOOK ON SWEDEN. 
A Brage-Beaker with the Swedes. By W. Blanchard Jerrold. N. Cooke, 
Tuas little volume contains an account of a journey from London to Stock. 
holm and back, performed between “a night of last November” ang 
Christmas-day. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has contrived to make some obser. 
vations during this six weeks’ rapid run in a country he never visited before: 
but these observations will not frighten light readers by their gravity, sop 
will they dazzle “ mild-eyed, melancholy” ones by their wit. Sill dors 
a good supply of commercial facts and figures, and an account of the 
the inns, the feeding, and the costume which came in the traveller's way; 
so that people who read for information will be informed. Also, the write 
is in such perfect good humour with himself, and finds his own discupsie 
fancies and speculations so highly amusing, that no reader of common gui 
nature can avoid béing amused by what is written. 

For moral reflections and grave views of life our author is not 
much at home. For instance, he says:—‘‘I often think Carlyle is right; 
without sciences and cyclopedias, we are apt to forget the divineness ad 
laboratories of ours.” ‘The apparent novelty of the thought to the.wnte 
is almost as surprising as his condescending patronage of Mr. Carlyle’ 
opinion. Here and there, throughout his pages, a serious sentence or tw 
may be found ; these are evidently inserted to tone down or to give shady 
to the sparkling brilliancy of the rest—a specimen of which we subjoini= 

“ We had been travelling during four-and-twenty hours. To my companions, I remember, 
I remarked about this time that I felt ‘ seedy ;’ but of course this expression would not doin 
a formal book of travels, But the truth is, I have not made up my mind whether ]sal 
write a conventionally correct account; whether, like Tulfourd, I shall publish my 
bill of fare, and comment on the ‘specious sophism of an egg’ for breakfast; or, 
Pfeiffer, tell the reader how many er there are in Hamburgh and other places, and 
through the list of sights, at the risk of offending Mr. Murray, who seems to claimall 
sights of Europe tor hisown. The regular thing seems to be something between a catalogue 
and a cookery-book. Now I have not the facts for a catalogue, nor a taste for a book 
the culinary art; so shall attempt neither. I shall rather endeavour to seize the spintd 
matters about me, leaving geography and statistics to Guy and Macculloch; the hotest 
Murray; and the kitchens to Soyer. Those persons who want a history of Sweden mus 
read Geijer; those who would like to form a thoroughly incorrect impression of the Seandi- 
navian peninsula, may study Laing, who proves that Orebro is not Dumfries; that Norki- 
ping is not Glasgow; and who misquotes statistics to prove absurd dogmas.” 

From this slight extract a very clear notion may be gathered of what i 
not to be found in the book, but it gives but a faint idea of the smartnes 
and jocosity which prevail throughout. What a Brage-Beaker is we at 
not informed here, but are left to learn elsewhere, or to infer that it is4 
drinking vessel of some sort. From certain woodcuts in the first and last 
chapters, we suppose it to be a champagne-glass. 











Che Arts. 


THE THEATRES. { 
Ir is now five weeks, ami lecteur, since I conveyed to you my fleeting 
impressions of the fleeting triumphs of the day. I sometimes com at 
the bad atmosphere of theatres, but, believe me, it is better to breat that 
atmosphere, contemplating mediocre acting, and ‘“ powerful,” uninteresting 
pieces, than to breathe, as I have been breathing, the sea breezes of 
southern coast, or the gay, intoxicating air of Paris. Yes, it is a misera! 
fact! I would rather sit in the upper boxes of a crowded theatre, listening 
to the melodious voice of Charles Kean, and watching the varied expresso? 
of his passionate countenance, than drive through the avenues of 
de Boulogne, or 
“ Hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” . 
You think this a paradox? one little detail will render it an appreciable 
truth. For me to be seated contemplating the splendours of Kean, implies 
that I have the health which permits that intellectual orgie. It is prt 
cisely that which has been wanting to me these last five weeks, and 
has made Paris dull, and life a ton. 
So that when I find myself once again within the walls of a theatre, though 





not quite well enough to justify my presence there, it seems as if a new lease 


ist tp ; 
to compare the educational systems of England and Germany. ls tad 
element of difference between them of course is, that in England the 
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of life had been signed. Idid not, however, see the Knights of the Round dramatic faculty, in the highest sense of that term. I recommend every 
Table, which has had a —— success at the Harmar«arr, thanks to Mr. student of dramatic literature very attentively to analyse this piece. I re- 
and the actors. It is an adaptation of Les Chevaliers du Lansquenet, commend every lover of a finely-acted drama, and of a drama worthy of 
* ) had but moderate success when produced some time ago, and the skill | being finely acted, to go and see it. 

- has apparently made all the difference between a good subject I said it was a triumph of acting, as well as of writing; and having paid 
as . Although the taste of the Paris public is no standard for | my tribute to Madame de Girardin, it is right that the praise sho be 
that se English ; witness, among many striking examples, the Corsican | shared by Régnier and Madame Allan. Madame Allan, whom our public 
Brothers, which went for nothing in Paris—or, as a still more recent ex- saw for the first time, made a profound impression in a part, the | of 
Les Filles de Marbre, which created a furore last year, and was even | which is so insignificant that few of our ing actresses, y not 
bein yed last week, but when played at the Apetpar, on Monday, under | one, would have accepted it had they not seen what a great actress can do 
the ae The Marble Heart, produced no very great impression. The in the way of supplying by her art the eloquence which lies, indeed, in the 
Times? critic inks that the adapter, Mr. Selby, has weakened the situation situation, but which the author has left to the actor. The part consists of 
hy bringing it into ® more moral atmosphere. Perhaps so. But although two situations and two feelings; the art of the actress consists in relieving 
te px aa forced into this change by the absence of any representative the monotony by calling upon the variety which nature herself creates in 
=, English life of the Parisian lorette, lam convinced that he would have emotion. But unless this emotion, and these varying shades of feeling, be 
‘chieved no success at all comparable to that achieved in Paris, even had truly discriminated, and nicely felt, unless the actress shone healt to 
the state of society in England afforded him the requisite type; for even in the passion of the part, and throw aside all traditional s lan, of 

Paris it was the success of the Dame aux Camélias which made that of the | passion, it will become monotonous or a caricature. It is a complai 
Filles de Marbre possible. There, as one observes with amazement, the against me that I am diffieult to please; but I have twice seen La Jove fait 
courtesan is # public character ; the most splendid equipages in the Bois de | eur with the unmingled delight and admiration for Madame Allan and 
Boulogne belong to her; the most extravagant toilettes are worn by her; Régnier which a boy feels the first time he goes to the theatre. I thought 
she is the heroine of novels, the first character in dramas, the celebrity of | them simply perfect. As for Régnier, hitherto the admirable, now the great 
of 


the hour. She had not a more public or luxurious existence in ancient | comedian, his admirers will scarcely know what to think of that mobilit 
Athens or Rome than in the capital of France. Among the many attempts | genius which enables him to create such a type as that of Noél. To » aw 
to idealise her situation and to throw a halo of poetic interest over her life, who remember, and all remember who have seen, the bright vivacity of his 
La Dame aux Camélias was the most brilliant and popular. The poesy of ; Mari & la Campagne, the reckless, restless, hard, metallic sharpness of his 
corruption having been carried to its apex, it was a good thought which | Figure, the tempered buffoonery of his Scapin, the daring cowardice of his 
entered the minds of wp Bert a ne and — to tuke exactly the other | Hector in La Bataille des Dames—to those, in short, who remember Régnier 
ede of the — S. - — ~ "4 . * = _— om rea Be a | in | 4 poem ot ore ae be old, ae a — 
J ; ‘cess Was great, it was the | so of bonhommie and pathos, will seem almost an impossi " 
<a of seastion. Had there been no Dame aux Camélias the idea of Les | is nothing of Régnier in i except the voice, the eye (“ j'ai sails Panil 
Filles de Marbre would _ been a oo. Who would think of setting | tres brilliant”), and that finesse of observation, both of — and physical 
before us such a moral truism as that courtesans are venal, and that if details, which forms the basis of the art of acting. I have no space to enter 
sculptors ran after them, lavished their fortunes on them, forsook their | into minute criticism, but I would briefly note, e conclusion, de rare 
ateliers for them, the consequences would be humiliation and ruin? The | Régnier exhibits over what I sometimes call the secondary emotions—those, 
whole notion is preposterous. Raphael buys love, and then rants about namely, which oceur during the subsidence of a passion, like the wide- 
want of heart in the woman who sells it; and we are expected to be in- | stretching circles on the surface of a lake into which astone has been thrown. 
terested in his infatuation, and to sympathise in his disenchantment! This is a point in which actors mostly fail. Observe Régnier in that situa- 
Unless we, too, had our hectic passion for the poetic courtesan, we could | tion when his young master, supposed to be dead, stands before him. In 
foel no sort of interest in seeing that mockery exposed. ; | the space of a few seconds he has to crowd a variety of hurrying emotions, 
What a pleasure it is to turn from such scenes of unhealthy sentiment to | which end with his sinking almost lifeless in the arms of his master. The 
the genuine, eternal grr ~ i ie such as those agitating —. is a —e = oe ee is -- fine actor who would not make @ 
y -EUR, | great effect with it. ut the point where actors mostly fall short, and 
which was played for the first time on Wednesday, at the French Theatre, where Régnier achieves cumniaaniie excellence, is in he dim awakeni 
with — - Allan, _~ _—— hm ~ - — ay parts, and | consciousness, and in the calmer tremblings which agitate him still, 
Madile. Luther in the part so charmingly played by Madlle. Dubois. This | although the agitation is subsiding. To illustrate my meaning by a directl 
great little piece is a triumph of Art and of Acting. Out of a subject so| opposite pean observe Charles Kean, or Bocshe, or von ame or = 
imple as the grief of a family for a young man supposed to be dead, the | of the tragedians, who do not ornament the British stage, observe them 
joy felt at his return—joy so great that it brings terror with it, lest it be ¢oo | after a burst of terrific passion, such as that of Othello, Lear, or Macbeth— 
great, and therefore requires most delicate ingenuity to prepare the mind | passion that would shake their very being to its centre, if really felt; and 
its reception—for this, and this alone, is the subject of the piece—| you will perceive that the violent words once uttered, the s once 
Madame Emile de Girardin has constructed a work of Art full of minute |“ taken,” or the attitude struck, the applause which welcomes this burst 
details, full of pathos and of laughter, every sentence vibrating on some | has not ceased before these gentlemen are as calm and both in 
chord of common experience, so that from first to last the spectator is expression and voice, as if they had ordered ‘cutlets for one,” instead of 
agitated with emotions, powerful because true, and true to almost universal calling upon the Powers of Hell to aid them in their vengeance! I have 
experience. To keep thus within the limits of everyday reality, and yet by | seen Charles Kean foam at the mouth one moment, and the next be as 
force of Art to keep the interest of the audience, not simply above the level | placid as a parish clerk. When you see Régnier think of this. 
of trivial reality, but up to the very height of excitement, such as only pro-| Madlle. Bix, who played her original part—or rather sang it, for her 
found passions usually attain, bespeaks in the authoress a dramatic power | notion of acting seems limited to a certain rhythmical declamation—is a 
excelling that of all her contemporaries. Madame de Girardin’s wit, fine pretty woman, with a melodious voice. More I cannot say. Madlile. 
observation, tact, and taste, are familiar enough to all readers of French | Luther played the important part of Blanche with great naiveté and charm, 
literature, and have been several times lauded in these columns; but | though not equal to Madlle. Dubois, who plays it in Paris. Altogether it 
although she had in previous pieces shown herself competent to theatrical | is a great success, and the audience—“ strange, yet true”—was enthusiastic. 




















success, it was reserved for this little act to show that she possessed the Vivian. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. favourable report from the manager in California, and the| FreE on Boarp.—Stocks in the Baltic are low and 
BIRTHS. | arrival of some 300 oz. of gold. : holders firm, nevertheless trade has been since our 
CROPPER.—May 23, at Tunbridge-wells, the Hon. Mrs. E.| _ Foreigu railway shares are very strong, particularly | last. advices from New York of the 12th, we learn that 


ae a son. 
DARTMOUTH.—May 21, at 40, Grosvenor-square, the Coun- 
tess of Dartmouth : a daughter. } 
FINCHAM.— 20, at 28, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, 
the wife of Dr. Fiucham : a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
BARNARD—CABRINGTON,—May 24, at Walcot Church, | 
the Rev. Thomas Mordaunt Rosenhagen Barnard, | 
B.A.. of Exeter College, Oxford, to Charlotte, daughter of | 
Oe aie. Bir — a Edmund Carrington, formerly 
Chief ice of Ceylon. | 
HENSHAW—JAMES.—May 23, at Petersfield, Thomas | 
of pone of the — Se | 
’ nddaughter of the late r- 
Admial Butgertield. "SNS 
DEATHS. 


CUNYNGHAME.— May 19, at Jersey, Colonel Sir David | 


GOUDaMIT a aged eighty-six. | 
Gol 24, at New Burlington-street, George 


dsmith, Bag, late of Southampton, aged fifty-three. 
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| Commercial Affairs. | 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Fri Evening, May 26, 1854. 

Tue Funds have been meemerae all the week, and close 
to-night at 89%, 3, for the June zaccount. | There hae been pone 
at 90, but itis fancied it must have mn | 
for Money. The reasons for this rise are various, and not 
qhopetiner . The public, which believes in the | 
union of the Four Powers and the speedy downfall of 

has been evidently buying. All s have been 
S0ing up at the same rate—t ‘sail ofa bona fide dividend- 
nature. Australian Bank shares have all advanced ; 
Londo i hartered Bank, as we said last 
Da must advance in price, stands at 1/. premium, the | 
le of their capital, 20 p r share, being paid up. Mines 
fiat. ‘The best of the lot, Agua Frias, re- | 
premium, and this in the face of a most! 


| 


| 5 dis.; 


Northerns and Lyons. 

The impression in the Stock Exchange would seem to be 
that the “ Bulls” are now all outside, and the “ Bear” party 
in the Stock Exchange itself. If so—without any untoward 
accident{to the Czar—we fear that the public will have to pay 
for its tid in ani diate termination of the war. 
Consols close at four o'clock at 89§, 805. 


Consols, 89}, 89); Caledonian, 544, 56} 
head, 14, 15; Eastern Counties, 124, 
Glasgow, 53, 55; Great Western, 744, 743 ; 
Yorkshire, 61,614; London and Blackwall, 84, 84; 
Brighton, and South Coast, 1014, 102; London and North 
Western, 973, 973; London and South Western, 77$, 754; 
Midland, 59), 60: Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 7, 
North Staffordshire, 4%, 44 dis.; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 29, 31; Scottish Centrals, 85, 87 ; South 
Eastern, aj, 623; South Wales, 34, 35; York, Neweastle, 
d Berwick, 66, 67; York and North Midland, 





; Chester and Holy- 
23; Edinburgh and 


an 47, 48; 
East Indian, 14, 2 pm. ; embourg, 5}, 5¢; Ditto (Rail- 
way), 34, 3¢; Ditto, Pref. 3, 1¢; Madras, § dis., par; Namur 


and I 16%, 17 pm.; Paris and 
37; Paris and 


x. d.; Sambre ay ly 8, 84; West Flande r; 4; 
Western of France, 4,5 pm. ; Agua Frias, 1}, 12 ; Ano. 
fornian, § dis., par.; Brazils Imperial, 44, 44; St. John De) 
Rey, 29, 31; Great Nugget Vein, ¢ dis., par; Linares, 10, 
11; New Ditto, { dis., ¢dis.; Quartz Rock, é dis., par; United 
oxi tralasian Ban 


Mexican, 2%, 34; Peninsulas, j, 1 pm.; Aus k, 
Moe Landen Chartered Hank’ of ‘Australia, 208, 214;|222 


Oriental Bank, 46, 48; Union of Australia, 69, 71; A 
icultural, 47, 45; Crystal Palaces, 1i, 2 pm.; North 
British Australasian, par, 4 pm. 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, May 26. 
Locat TrapE.—We are liberally supplied with Wheat and 
Oats since Monday. The arrivals of ley are very mo- 
derate. Great dullness es the trade, and sales to any 
extent could not be made of any Grain without submitting 
to some reduction, which however holders firmly resist. 





) 
aud Liege (with int.), 7, 74; Northern of France, 32%, 334 ; 
’ 44, 46; |at 





supplies had rather increased, and the value of common 


I and 
proportion to the wants of the trade up to next harvest, 
At Havre and Marseilles the trade is quiet. ey ~ of the 
ue 8 ee 


oO! markets prices 
There is no alteration in the value of or Oats in the 
Danish We an official source that it is not 


inter to blockade Archangel, but that orders are 
out to blockade Riga. Under these circumstances we 


and | no doubt receive some Oats from the former port in neutral 


i impertance 
the trade; since last week a fow 
have been made, but on the whole, less disposition has 
ee h Kt, t,t 
generally decline ve way hough there are many 
offers made at a little below asking prices, 
ludian Corn is in request, and scarce also. 

Barley is in more demand, and two cargoes Oran sold 


28s. 
Beans and Rye not much inquired for. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosInG PRicEs.) 
















Sat. Mon. \Tues. Wed. \Thur.| Frid, 
KStOCK... esses) ceeeee | 205 | 203 | 205 | 208} see 
3 per Cent. Red... 87§ | S87§ | 888 | 87, 88d 
3perCent.Con.An. 89) 8 | 
Consolsfor Account, 88§ | 88 = ] = 
3% per Cent. An. ....| 89 sal | 88h 
New 5 per Cents. 0) 0 | ces socere:'| enshes. | angen 
Long Ans. 1860.......| 2... “gag | ome 4916 44 j410-16 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 | on | oo. | coos |icz | 4p) ap 
tto, under £1000} 12d | 5d) 5d | Wd| 4P} 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... lp 1p 2d 2p; lp] 4p 
Ditto, £500..... Jip | 2d] ip! 2p] www. 4p 
Ditto, Small ... 1p}] 2p] 2p] 2Pj wu. | &P 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Gane AY EVENING.) 
ne eaee =| Russian Bonds, 5 per 

Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. Cents 1822...... nebonue 
Chilian Contes... 0 ian 4} per Ce: 
Danish 5 mts...... 1004 | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 19 
Eeuador Bonds............ cae jpanish Committee Cert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 24} of Coup. not fun. ...... 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 34 per Cents. ... 

Acc., May $0 ............ ... | Belgian 44 per Cents. . 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 834 | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 


nts. 50t 
Portuguese 5 p. Cents. Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 873 


HEATRE FRANCAIS, King-street, St. 
James’s. Last week of the French Plays and Comedie 
Vaudeville. Monday evening, May 29th. Great success of 
adame Girardin’s new Comédie, La Joie Fait Peur, in 
which Mons. Regnier, Madame Allan, Mademoiselle Luther, 
and Mademoiselle Fix, will sustain their original characters. 
Monsieur Lafont leave most respectfully to announce 
that his Benefit will take place on Wednesday evening next, 
May 31st, when will be presented (for the first time in this 
country) the much-admired Comedy, in one act, of the 
Second Théatre Francais, entitled, Au Printemps. n- 
cipal character by Mademoiselle Luther, After which, the 
new and highly successful Comédie, b; Madame de Girardin, 
entitled, La Joie Fait Peur, in which Madame Allan, Made- 
moiselle Fix, Mademoiselle Luther, and Monsieur Regnier, 
will sustain their original characters. To conclude with (by 
desire) the favourite Vaudeville, in two acts, of Jean; ou, 
le Mauvais Sujet. Jean by M- Lafont (his original character). 
with other attractive entertainments. Applications for 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made to Monsieur Lafont, 
23, King-street, St. James’s; or to Mr. Mitchell’s Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


PERA COMIQUE, ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE, KING-STREET. | 

The Directors of the Theatre Lyrique, Paris, beg to an- 

nounce that the entire Troupe of that Theatre, including 

the services of Madame MARIE CABEL, will commence a 

short Season of French Opera Comique at the St. James’s 

Theatre, on Monday, June 5th, immediately after the com- 


pletion of Monsieur Lafont’s n. 
consist of Adolphe Adams’s 








The first representation will 
new and very successful Opera, eutitled LE BIJOU PERDU 
in which Madame MARIB CABEL will make her first 
ap nce in this country. 

ubsequent Performances will be selected from the New 
Operas of La Promise, Galathée, Le Domino Noir, La Fille 
du Régiment, Le Toréador, La Siréne; Le Roi des Halles, 
L’Organiste, La Tante Aurore, Le Maitre de Chapelle, La 
Poupée, Le Postillon de Lonjumeau, Flore et Zephir. Le 
Panier Fleuri, Georgette, Le Rendezvous Bourgeois, Le 
nouveau Seigneur de Village, Les Noces de Jeanette, Les 
deux Voleurs, Le Tableau Parlant, U’Eclair—all of which 
are completely prepared for representation. 

The Nights of Performance will be on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, F and Sat .—Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived fer ELVE Representations. 

Frices of Admission for the night :— Stalls, 10s. 6d. Boxes 
(Dress Circle), 5s. Pit, 2s.6d. Amphitheatre,2s. Private 
Boxes ;— First Circle, 4 guineas; Second Circle, 3 guineas; 
Pit, 2 guineas, 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made to 
Mr. Begun, at the Box-office of the Theatre; and at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
RE-APPEARANCE OF MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 


On Monday, and during the Week, will be presented the 
em 7 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 





Principal characters by Messrs. F. Robson, J. H. White, 
Leslie, Vincent, Franks, Rivers, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss P. 
Horton, and Miss Marston. 

After which, the Comic Drama of 

THE FIRST NIGHT. 


Principal characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Leslie, Vincent, 
H. A ae Franks, Miss P. Horton, and Miss Emily Or- 

onde. 

To conclude with af called 


E MUMMY. 
Principal characters by Mr. F. Robson, Mr. H. Wigan, 
Mr. H. Cooper, er. 


Miss Marston, and Miss E. 
JF\RAMATIC READIN G—M. 
WIGHTWICK, Author of “ The Palace of Architec- 
ture,” &c., wi the Second Part of Shaks' e's 
HENRY IV. at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, 
on THURSDAY EVENING, Ist JUNE, at Eight o’clock 
precisely. Admission, 5s. 


L_2OtURes by REV. F. D. MAURICE, 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

A Course of SIX LECTURES will be delivered at WIL- 
LIS’S ROOMS, King-street, St. James’s, by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, on LEARNING and WORKING. 

The Lectures will commence on THURSDAY, June 8th, 
at 3 o’clock, and will be delivered at the same hour on the 
succeeding Thursdays till they are completed. 

Tickets, 12. 1s., for the Course, or 5s. for each Lecture, 
may be obtained at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, 15, old 
Bond-street ; at Messrs. Mudie’s Lib , 510, New Oxford- 
street ; at Mr. Nutt’s, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand; at 
Mr. Lumley’s, Bookseller, Southampton-street, High Hol- 
born; at Mr. G. Bell’s, Publisher, 186, Fleet-street ; and at 
Messrs, J. W. Parker and Son’s, 445, West Strand. 

a Syllabus of Lectures may be had gratis on applica- 

nm. 








C000 is a NUT, which, besides farina- 
ceous substance, contains a bland oil, less liable 
parte A eo i. to sansldity. Pusseesing these two nu- 

: > is @ most valuable article of diet, 
more particularly when, by mechanical or other means, the 


foageynattnas no pertet pcrporaied wih the 
Such a union is presented in the eer m separating. 


EPPS. The delightful flavour, in poet tt he hy the 
oil, is retained, and the whole preparation is one suited to 
the most delicate stomach, JAMES EPPS, 


1s. 6d. b. 
Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Rasseil-street, Blooms- 





bury, near the British Museum ; 82, Old Broad- 
ome fine from the Bank of England: and Feyptian’ Hail 


In regard to purity, see the report of the Analytical ip 
tary Commission, in The Lancet, July 5, 1851, one 
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CAUTION. 


ESSRS. ALLSOPP and SONS find it 
necessary to caution the Public, and especially Ship- 
of their Ales to the Colonies, against frauds committed 
by parties in selling spurious Ales for those of Messrs. ALL- 
SOPP and SONS. 
Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS have felt any oma by the 
extent to which this disgraceful practice has been carried, 
, in several cases, by obtaining my from 
the Court of Chancery; and have ultimately been driven to 
rosecute criminally, for the commission of this offence. 
They beg to call attention to the case of “The Queen v. 
Gray and Goslin,” in which Lord Campbell sentenced the 
— charged to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
bour.—Vide Times and Morning Advertiser of the 18th 
May. ; 
Mesora. ALLSOPP and SONS will thank all persons having 
reason to doubt the genuineness of any article sold under 
their name, to send ‘hon the earliest information, in order 
that immediate steps may be taken for prosecuting the 


parties. : , 
Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS will be happy to furnish 

the names of respectable houses, where a supply of their 

Ales may be depended on, as genuine from the Brewery. 
Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 


a Pu 

OHN WHITE, CONSIGNEE AND 
IMPORTER.—Special Margaux Claret, 38s. per dozen ; 
Burgundy, in prime condition, 48s. per dozen; Dinner 
Claret, 26s,; Sparkling Champagne, 42s.; Moselle and Hock, 
still or sparkling, 44s. and upwards; Dinner Sherries, from | 
¥} rdon’s Sherry, 36s. to 42s.; Fine Old Crusted | 

Port, 36s. to 42s.; Unequalled, 48s. to 54s. Terms cash. 
other Wines, of the best brands and choicest vintages, at 
ually moderate prices, in full-sized bottles, or at per 

gallon, if preferred.—34, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street. 








ILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent, con- 

tinues su plying the Public with the METROPO- 

LITAN and PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK BREWERY 

COMPANY’S ALES and STOUT, in Bottles of the Standard 
Imperial Measure, at the prices below :— 





Ale or Stout.... 
Do do .. 
Do do 


All Orders to be sent to the Wholesale and Retail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms Cash, WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 
The Company’s Goods supplied in Casks to Families. 


pet. OFF TEA.—The prices of all our 


TEAS again REDUCED 4d. per pound. 
Guong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s.; former prices, 3s., 


. 2d., 3s. " 

Rich Souchong Tea, 3s, 2d., 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d.; former prices, 
3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 4s. 

Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d; former 
prices, 4s., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d., and 5s. 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s.; former price, 5s.4d. + 

Prime Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. Prime Mocha, 





1s. 4d. 

Rare choice Mocha Coffee (twenty years old), 1s. 6d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to 
— railway station or market-town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London, 
A general price-current sent post free on application. 


NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 
PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. 
—In accordance with cur usual practice of always being 
FIRST 0 fave the Public the full ADVANTAGE of every 
REDUCTION in the value of our goods, we have at once 
lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the 
REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as 
we are concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- 
nefit of this act of the Government. 





» &, 
8 the pound. 


on 


The Best Pekoe Congou ... 
Strong Breakfast ditto ... 
Good sound ditto ...... 
Choice Gunpowder 
Finest Young Hyson 
Good Plantation Coffee ois 
Cuba, Jamaica or Costa Rica 
Choice old Mocha sin 
The Best Homceopathic Coco: 









sone 
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For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 
tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 


rices. 

_All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England. 


CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, , 
7, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


HE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Reduction in Price —CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID 
is the Best and Cheapest for the eg ore of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, Ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
ae W a _— y — Disinfection of Sick Rooms, 
lothing, en, and for the Prevention of Contagi 
Bad Smells. a 
_ The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and purify- 
ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its use recommended 
a the College of Physicians. Unlike the action of many 
Oo her disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, and is 
itself scentless. The manufacturer, having destroyed a 
monopoly fostered by the false assumption of the title of a 
patent, to warn the public against all spurious imita- 
tions. Each Bottle of Crews’s Disinfectin luid contains 
a densely concentrated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which 
ay be diluted for use with 200 times its bulk of water. 
Vide instructions accompanying each bottle. Sold by all 
Chemists and Shipping Agents in the United Kingdom. 
Loa py age at wt a ' 1s.; — 6d. ; er 
| 58. per gallon. Manufactured at H. G. GRAY’S 
Commercial Wharf, Mile-end, London. : 











[Saturpay, 


UTVOYE’S WEDDING ana IRTH, 
DAY PRESENTS.—This t ba 

possess the largest and choicest variety of E; allowed 
reign fancy goods, both valuable and inex and 
of jowelieny, watches, clocks, bronzes, dressing and 
cases, fancy leather, pearl and tortoiseshell goods, 
maché, &c., many of which are admirably adapted for 
sents; and, from the already well known extensive 
of Messrs. eareres wholesale transactions, from 
Establishment, they are enabled to supply the best 
manship, combined with moderate ch which, 
scarcely necessary to state can only be effected in such it 

Reta’. = _ om? onc —< of Beak-street ; Whee 
sale and Export Warehouse, 28 and 29, Silver- A 
de Rivoli, Paris. Street 84, Rap 

Illustrated catalogues sent free on application, 


LASTIC SUPPORTING BELftg g 
the same beautiful fabric as POPE and PLAN TRS 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS for VARICOSE VEINS. —Thog 
for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are 
adapted for giving adequate support with RX’ 
LIGHTNESS—a point little attended to in the 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto oe 
Instructions for measurement and prices on apples 
and the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, 
and Plante, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London” 


PEE. i 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
(used in Her Majesty’s founder) and WOTHER. 
SPOONS’ Machine-made CONFECTIONERY, MARMA 
LADE, JAMS, JELLIES, &c. (which gained Prize 
—— of roomy eg pod oo wa Grocers; wholesale 
yotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 66, Queen-st Cheapsid 
London. hee 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER ot, 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE Lorfopgy 
Istus, NorwWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FoR (Cog. 
sumption, Astuma, Gout, CHRONIC RHgUMATISM, ap 
ALL Scrorutous DIsEAsEs. 

Approved of and recommended by BERzEttvs, L: 
WoEULER, JONATHAN PEREIRA, FOUQUIER, and numeroy 
ena eminent medical men and scientific chemists jg 

urope. 

Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments 
Belgium and the Netherlands. ¢ 

Has almost entirely ee all other kinds on the Con 
tinent, in consequence of its proved — power and eff 
cacy—effecting a cure much more rapidly. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and thy 
elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and essen 
tial principles—iu larger quantities than the pale oils made 
in England and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by 
their mode of preparation. 

A pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon 
its superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been 
prescribed with the greatest success, and testimonials fo 
warded gratis on application. 

The subjoined testimonial of BARon LrEsiG, Profesr 
of Chemistry at the University of Giessen, is selected from 
innumerable others from medical and scientific men of the 
highest distinction :— 

*Sir,—I have the honour of addressing you my warmet 
thanks for your attention in forwarding me your work onthe 
chemical composition and properties, as weles on the medi 
cinal effects, of various kinds of Cod Liver Oil. 

“You have rendered an essential service to science 
your researches, and your efforts to provide sufferers 
this Medicine in its purest and most genuine state must ea 
sure you the gratitude of every one who stands in need d 
its use. 

“TI have the honour of remaining, with expressions df 
the highest regard and esteem, 

“ Your sincerely, 
“DR, JUSTUS LIEBIG, 
“ Giessen, Oct. 30, 1847. 
“To Dr. de Jongh, at the Hague.” 


Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by ANSAR, HARPORD, 
and Co., 77, Strand, Sole Consignees and Agents for the 
United Kingdom and British Possessions, and by all respect 
able chemists and vendors of medicine in Town and County, 
at the following prices :— 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 


—_ as in 
TE CHOLERA!!! 

Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluviae 
CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
College of Physicians, the Cheapest and strongest Coe 
of Zinc. Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. Sol byall Che- 
mists, ,a and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, London, 


[eta —sB y Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented of 
chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER in the cot- 
struction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates— 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY;, Surgeon-Dentist, 61 Grosvense: 
street, Grosvenor-square, Sole Inventor and Patentee. 





new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the 
adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and success, 
of chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER % 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. | extraordl 
nary results of this application may be briefly noted il 
few of their most prominent features, as the following :~ = 
sharp edges are avoided, ne springs, wires, or fastenings 
required, a greatly increased freedom of suction is 8 it, 
a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, i ile 
rfected with the most unerring accuracy, is the 
rom the softness and flexibility of the agent employed, 
greatest = is given to the adjoining teeth when Jom 
or rende tender by the absorption of the gums. 
acids of the mouth exert no agency on the chem! -pre* 
= White India-rubber, and, as it is a non- fort b8 
uids of any temperature may with thorough com! of 
imbibed and retained in the mouth, all un jeasantness 
smell and taste being at the same time w olly be 
against by the peculiar nature of its preparation.—To 
obtained only at : 
61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON. 
22, y-street, Bath. 
$4, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
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the eS: AILWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain 
above are requested, before finally de- Tick: against RAILWAY ACCI- 
F Buyers WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- MS, | DENTS for the Journey, on payment of Jd, 2d. or 4. by 
ciding ord-street (corner of Newman-street), Nos.1 & 2, | inquiring of the Booking Clerks, at all the ‘Princi : 
“street, and 4& 5, Perry’s-place. ey are the | way Stations, when they take a Railway Ticket. RAILWAY 
the world, and contain such an assortment of LD BROAD-STREET, 

in the TOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


iN IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached 


May 27, 1854.] 








PASSENGERS ASSURANCE OFFICE, 3, 
Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
KING-STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
WEST STRAND, LONDON; 
CAVENDISH-ROW, RUTLAND-S8Q., DUBLIN; 
WALMER-BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—civil, 


iety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
elsewhere, either Omanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed —-= military. 
ornaments and two a4 Cech ged pot ager, Bor rm ies. to QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING poutnoontl wefteated, Rageectalpueeteael or suifl- 
with ormolu ort Fenders complete, with standards, from | COMPANY. cient security. 
22). 12855 Brel Fenders from 27. 15s. to 6/. ; ditto, with rich | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. Four-fifths, or 00 per cent.. divided every five years 
"8. to 3t-; ents, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; Fire-irons from | mye Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT ana | #™°28s policyholders entitled to profits. 


ormolu 0! Sylvester and all other Patent | : pn an ye . > 
set to 47.48. SY = af “*. | BLLLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- 
290, Oil radiating pee vy a an which he is | jaide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now at a pre- 
enabled to sell at these oat aeed eutamh of bile purchases ; |mium or charge of two per cent. Approved drafts on 
Firstly—From the frequency . “? | South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. 
| Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 


Secretary, Manchester— 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, 
Actuary and Secretary, London— 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND. 





a4 ndly—From those purchases being made exclusively | roe. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
for cash. - . _,,| London, May, 1854. 
BA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE p 
largest assortment of London made - - Fr 
HE NATIONAL PROVIDENT FREE- 


HOLD LAND SOCIETY. Offices, 472, New Oxford- 
street, and 80, Cheapside, London. 





world (including all the recent novelties, | 
TEA URNS in Oe registered) ison SALE at WILLIAM S. | 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Viscount CHEWTON. 


BU ON'S, from 308. to 6/. 
” . r 7 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- | .Great Arbor-hill Estate, Slough, Bucks.—This most de- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- | sirable estate is close to the Slough Station, with a frout 
has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are | to the high-road from Slough to Windsor. It commands 
TON’S. Be exclusive Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads | extensive views of Windsor Castle and the surrounding 
devoted to %s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mat- | country, and adjoins the grounds of the late Sir John 
and Reon Iron Bedsteads, from 17s.; Portable | Herschell and Upton-park, and is in close proximity to the 
tresses. Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, | parish church. : ; ; . 
Folding dovetail joints and patent sacking, from2ls-;and | Ata Public Meeting and Ballot for right of choice (on this 
fitted gis.each. Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass | and other estatestpurchased for the Members of the Society), 
oo in great varicty, from 2/, 19s. to 13/, 13s | held at the Mechanics’ Institution, Slough, Tuesday, May 
Beds! | 23, the following shares were drawn:—Nos. 250, 606, 472, 13, 


pare MACHE and IRON TEA. | 794, 636, 987, 148, 22, 867, 644, 755, 266, 772, 1089, 133, 962, 128, 
TRA 


To et —- | 833, 903, 371, 518, 865, 423, 405, 366, 388, 1038, 1041. The fol- 
Y8.—An a pd ° — — ee | lowing were also drawn, but in consequence of the subscrip- 
srl » Whether as to extent, variety, OF | tions being in arrear they lose all bencfit from this drawing 
New 
set 


Papier Maché Trays, 35, 205, 587, 532. 
of three : 









from 20s. 0d. to 10 gui The freehold estate at Staines, Middlesex, is now in course 
Fron The, tek, bog euiueas- | of allotment. Eligible building plots, with frontages of 40 
ane iad 7s 6d. © sguineas. feet by a depth of 245 feet, for 50/.: frontage of 20 feet, 
7s. 6 on 


ters, cake and bread-baskets equally 


M 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 





Rights of choice on the above estates are now on sale at 
| the offices, 472, New Oxford-street, where a register is kept 
| for public inspection, with prices affixed. 

Yor shares, prospectuses, rules, plans, and conditions of 


KENT MUTUAL 


LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE SOCIETIES. 





CHIEF OPFICES—No. 6, Old Jewry, London. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
HIGH-STREET, ROCHESTER. 
WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL, 
ALBION-PLACE, HYDE-PARK-SQUARE. 
SLOANE-STREET, CHELSEA. 
NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
BOND-STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LIFE. 


TRUSTEES. 





Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-crescent, 


Belgrave-square. 


Sir William Magnay, Bart. and Alderman, Postford Lodge 


Guildford, Surrey. 


Sir James Duke, Bart. MP. and Alderman, Portland- > 
Alex. Bramwell Bremner, Esq., Billiter-square, and West 


Hall, Mortlake. 


William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend, 


The great success of this Society since its institution wil 


be seen in the following statement :— 





sale, apply to Mr. Watkins, Staines; Mr. John Cleve, 
Tangier-house, Eton; Mr. Debenham, 80, Cheapside; or to 
the Secretary. 

Shares, 50/.; monthly payments, 8s. 5/7. per cent. interest 


to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
we NGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), so 
arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at | 


Annual | Amounts 


Number of New 





once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. | 
99, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. | = sill baie 


142, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACP. | HOUSES. IMPORTANT PUBLIC NOTICE. 


| allowed upon all deposits, paid-up shares, and subscriptions 
| Six months in advance. 
JOHN P. COX, Secretary. 

















EAL AND SON’S SPRING MAT- LONDON AND SUBURBAN FREEHOLD LAND 
TRESSES.—The most durable Bedding is a well- | ; AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 
made SPRING MATTRESS; it retains its elasticity, and THES Society (in addition to the ordinary 
ered ck Hot, tate ne waens Freehold Land business) has organised a valuable and 
one a. HEAL and “SON make them in three |¢™inently practical and equitable scheme for building 
lusurious s —r 4 tes ; houses for members on their allotments, and as the terms 


. For prices of the different sizes and qualities, 

for HEALand SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

TEADS and priced LIST OF BEDDING. It 

contains designs and prices of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, 

and prices of every discription of Bedding, and is sent free 
by post.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 


LD PATTERNS BRUSSELS CAR- 





Year. oe neh | Premiums on assured by New 
Policies issued. Now Policies. | Policies. 
| £s.4a | £84. 
1850—51 293 2427 2 2 990 8 6 
1851—52 127 1,236 15 9 36,749 5 6 
1852—53 197 2,287 4 7 | 69,918 6 0 
1853—54 871 | 5,983 8 2 | 168,253 8 10 
Total... 988 | 11,93410 8 | 341,911 8 10 
Most moderate Premiums, half of which may remain un- 
paid, bearing interest at 5 per cent. Policies granted from 


201. and upwards, and for stated periods, the whole term of 
Life, or assuring " 
ano tus 2 0 i y, - limited — Ann 
ments. No additional charge to persons in the a 

Te ICES I 


yment at specified 
ual 


are suited to meet the wants and wishes of all classes, it is or Militia, unless in actual service. ALL PO. 


hoped that every one will avail himself of the advantages 
| to be derived from this department, as by its aid every 
| individual may possess a house, which, being freehold, may 
| be truly called his own, and that by simply converting his 
rent into capital, thus effecting a saving of money which 
would otherwise be for ever lost to him. Take an example | ; 
by way of illustration:—A member living in a six-roomed 


Residence and Travel greatly extend 
covered, at a very moderate additional ¢ 


DISPUTABLE. Lives declined by other Offices assured at 
rates commensurate with state of health. Whole Profits 
divisible triennially among the Assured. wr for Foreign 
an 
, 


Emigrants 
against the 
sks of voyage. 


The INpDUsTRIAL BRANCH offers peculiarly favourable ad- 


PETS.—Families who do not object to patterns of house, for which he pays 25/. a-year rent, holds a share in| yantages to the humbler classes for securing, by means of 


STssoe 


 - SS eam 


Senet aS ater rsemeer rer aorrieaem 











last year’s designs, have now an opportunity of selecting | t2¢ land department, and is desirous of having a house, | small weekly or monthly payments, the receipt of sums pay- 
poten of 1000 pieces of dining and drawing room ater 4 a entitle F _— . a —_ 4 ny on his | able at specified ages, or on Death. Claims promptly paid. 

, at a considerable allowance from the manufac- | allotment. To entitle rim to this he must 101¢ twos ares 

ree Thus superior qualities (the Comber pat- j in the Building Fund, which costs him 2s. per week until 

ton original price 4s. $d. and Seg per yard, are now 3s. éd the house is completed and ready for occupation. He then FIRE. 

ands. 9d.; three-thread Brussels are reduced from 4s. to 3s. os term ef a eente for i “ — Ler r TRUSTEES. 

t e Sa has ‘a 2,q | Whic e weekly instalment is Lis. 3d., ounting to 4 

Seva perzerd; and several large lots of re ally good and | 398, 5s. bang being 4i. = amen, or Wd. a = more than Right Hon, the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-crescent, 

e Brussels are to be sold at 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. per | he has been paying rent for a house of which not a brick or Belgrave-square. 


yard. Tapestry, velvet pile, and Turkey carpets in great 
variety. Silk, worsted, and cashmere damasks for curtains. 
Good washing damasks, from 21s. per piece of 30 yards. 
Patterns forwarded to any part of town or country, and 
are now on view at the National Linen Company’s ware- 
houses, 105, Fleet-street, corner of Farringdon-street, and 
bottom of Ludgate-hill. 


‘STAYS SUPERSEDED. 
REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BC- 


DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce 
ity, and implant disease. Curvature of the spine, 
consum, tion, and a host of evils arise from their use. MAR- 
TINS ELASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
St thesame time furnishing a sufficient support, and im- 
ron that natural elegance, which is quite 
under the pressure which is the great aim, as 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time 
of the wearer are also spared, by a simple fas- 
teningin front, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 
sent by 


To be obtained only of the Inventors and Manufacturers, 
E. and BE. H. MARTI N, 504, New Oxford-street. | 


A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. | 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad ond Patent Lever, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 


the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on | 


the re of the body, two inches bg + hips. 
being Sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
— London. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. For VARI- 
POSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
i ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porens, light 
n texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 

stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. tolés. Postage, 6d, 


| OVELTY IN BEDSTEADS.— 


tile would ever have been his, and multiplying this sum by 
fifteen, gives 63/. 15s. as the actual total cost out of pocket, 
and this not for a leasehold house at a ground-rent, buta 
frechold house clear of all incumbrance, which to let would 
produce an annuity of 25/. a year for ever. 
Prospectuses, Tables of Rates, and every information may 
be obtained daily at the Offices, 70, Fenchurch-street, near 

the Blackwall Railway, or by post enclosing two stamps. 
J. TAYLOR, Manager. 


ry ’ Pld bl ™ a 
QT. MARGARET’S, near RICHMOND. 
b CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 

Rights of Choice on this valuable Estate are now on Sale 
at the Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand. The Register of 
the Rights to be disposed of is open daily for public inspec- 
tion. The Allotment is fixed for Wednesday, the 7th of 


June. 
*s CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sceretary. 





| UNN’S TAILORS’ LABOUR 
AGENCY invites public attention to the principles 

on which it is conducted, and by which it offers universal 
| advantages, both to the producer and the consumer, com- 
| bining high wages to the one with low charges to the other. 
Conducted by the agent at small cost, it secures the best 
| labour, and pays the best price for it; while it oo 
a‘dart of its trading profits to the moral and social elevation 
of its operatives, and has provided, at a cost of nearly 1000/., 
Schools for the education of their children, Lecture Hall, 
Library, Warm Baths, &c. See a more lengthened state- 
|ment in the J'imes of any Weduesday, or send for a pro- 
| spectus. A useful Dress coat, 28s.; wages paid for making, 
10s. 9d. A first-class Dress Coat, 2/7. 16s.; wages paid for 
| making, 15s-—13 and 14, Newington-causeway; and 39 and 
| 40, Bridge House-place, opposite- 





| 


| HAMMOND’S newly-invented ORIENTAL OTTO- 
| MAN, a handsome ornament in a room, forms a full-sized 
| bedstead for two persons on a moment’s notice; price, mat- 
| tressed complete, 35s. The largest stock of Bedsteads, Beds, 


Isaac Belsey, Esq., Rochester. 

William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend. 

John Saddington, Esq., Gravesend. 
Also most reasonable Premiums. Policies issued for small 
sums and short periods. Guarantee Fund, 100,000/. Por- 
tion of Premiums periodically returned to the Insured. 
Last return 25 per cent. Claims promptly paid. 

Between 9000 and 10,000 Policies have been issued by these 
Societies. Agents are required in various localities, and to 
whom liberal commissions, &c., will be allowed. 


Policies may be effected daily; and Prospectuses, Annual 
Reports, Proposal Forms, and all other Information, will be 
supplied upon application at the Chief Offices, the heya | 
or at any of the numerous Agencies throughout the Uni’ 
Kingdom, personally or by letter. 

GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 








AN K OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, 8t. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
falgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844, 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is > in January and JuLy, and for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


WANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS FOR 
THE AMAZON LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
COMPANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCIETY. A Liberal 
commission and procuration fees allowed. Applications to 


be made to 
Sir E. GRAHAM, Bart., 
Manager, 





pro. tem 





Mattresses, and Palliasses in the kingdom,at HAMMOND’S 
Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, London. 


1, Ironmonger-lane, London. 
Loans on Personal Security. 
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OUTHGATE and’ BARRETT have re- 
ceived instructions from Mr. HoGarra, Hay- 
NO coined in rte BLIC AUCTION. ee thar Pine Aut 


Book Auction Fleet-street, London, on 
WEDNESDAY EV sane 7th, following 
evenings, 


THE WHOLE OF THE REMAINING COPIES 
of the very celebrated Work, known as 
“FINDEN'S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART,” 


consisting of a limited number of Artists’ and other choice 
Proofs, and the print impressions, which are all in an ex- 
ceedingly fine state. The Work consists of 48 Plates, the 
whole of which are engraved in line the most eminent 
men in that branch of Art, and the ures selected will at 
once show that the _ Artists—Turner, Eastlake, Land- 
seer, Stanfield, Webster, Roberts, Wilkie, Maclise, Mul- 

y, and more than a other British Masters—are 
represented by the Works w ich established and upheld 
them in public favour, and by themes which appeal to 
universal sympathy and on affections, or which de- 


ineate the liar glories of our country. 
ithe atten “J of the public is also ieularly directed to 
the fact that ALL THE ENGRAVED PLATES from which 


mproseions now tT have been taken, WILL BE 
Dest YED IN THE PRESENCE OF THE PUR- 
CHASERS, at the time of Sale. By thus securing the market 
from being sup th inferior impressions at a future 
time, and at a pate, the value of the existing stock 
will be increased, and it will become the interest of all who 
wish to possess copies of tuese eminent Works of Art, at a 
reduced price, to purchase them at this Sale, which will be 
THE ONLY OP TUNITY of obtaining them. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT beg also to 
announce that they will include in their SALE by 
AUCTION of “ Finden’s —. = the whole of the 
STOCKS of PROOFS and PRINTS of the following 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS, published by 
Mr. Hogarth and Messrs. Lloyd and Co. 

Ehrenbreitstein, painted by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., en- 
graved by a Pye. ont one the a by a 
regzio, en Y 5 3 e Dame |, pain 
byt. Webster, R.A- Eton Montem, 


ebster, R.A., y «7 by L. Stocks. 
two views illustrative of, from pictures by Evans of Eton, 
Mrs. Elizabeth 


engraved by Charles Lewis. 

Fry, engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from a picture by 
George Richmond. Portraits of Eminent Persons by Geo. 
Richmond and C. Baugniet. Portrait of W. C. Macready, 
Esq., as Werner, painted by D. Maclise, R.A., engraved by 
Sharpe. Flowers of German Art, a series of 20 plates by 
the most eminent engravers. Cranstone’s Fugitive Etch- 
ings, 17 plates. Turnerand Girtin’s River Scenery, 30 plates. 
Cottage Piety, painted by Thomas Faed, engraved by Henry 
Lemon (unpublished). See-saw, painted by T. Webster, 
R.A., engraved Py, oll (unpublished). Village Pastor, 
painted by W. P. Frith, R.A., engraved by Holl. The Im- 
maculate — painted by Guido, engraved in line by 
W. H. Watt arvey demonstrating to Charles the First 
his Theory of the Circulation of the B i 
Hannah, e ved by mon. The —— of Music, 
painted by Selous, engraved by Wass. e First Step, 
painted by Faed, engraved by Sharpe. The Prize Cartoons, 
publish by Messrs. Longmans. 

ALL THE ENGRAVED PLATES of the above-mentioned 
engravings WILL BE DESTROYED in the presence of the 
purchasers at the time of the Sale, thus securing to them 
—— advantages as in the Sale of “Finden’s Royal 

allery.” 

Framed Impressions of each of the plates, as well as of the 
“Finden,” can be seen at Mr. Hogarth’s, 5, Haymarket; of 
Messrs. Lloyd, Brothers, and Co., 22, Ludgate-hill ; and at 
the Auctioneers, 22, Fleet-street, by whom all communica- 
tions and commissions will be promptly and faithfully at- 
tended to. 

In the same Sale willalso be included the very extensive, 
Bees important, =s extremely = dnl » f Modern 

ish and Fore ngravings, r-Colour Drawings, 
and expensive Books of Prints, of 


MR. HOGARTH, 
of the Haymarket. 


Amongst ‘the ENGRAVINGS will be found, in the 
BEST STATES OF ARTISTS’ and other CHOICE PROOFS, 
nearly all the popular Plates that have been published 
during the last quarter of a century ; also, an important Col- 
lection of yg Line Engravings, in the best states; a 
large variety of Portraits, and other subjects, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, some very rare ; an extensive series of Prints 
by Hogarth, in early proofs, and with curious variations ; a 
most complete series of artists’ proofs of the Works of 
George Cruikshank, including nearly all his early produc- 
tions, many unique; a number of scarce Old Prints, and a 
series in fine states by Sir Robert St The stock is 
peculiarly rich in the Works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and 
comprises artists’ proofs and the choicest states of ail his 
— productions, and matchless copies of the land 
and Wales and Southern Coast. The Collection of HIGH- 
CLASS WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS consist of examples 
of the most eminent artists (particularly some magnificent 
specimens by J. M. W. Turner), as well as a great variety of 
the Barly English School, and some by the Ancient Masters ; 
also a most interesting Collection by Members of the Sketch- 
ing ee. Of the Modern Schools are examples by— 


ortrait o 


lood, painted by 


; —_ — , O- oe, J. — - 
ustin ol iverseege r, F. 
Barrett Hunt Maclise Uwins 
Cattermole Landseer, E. Muller Webster 
Collins Leslie Nesfield Wilkie 


Catalogues of the entire Sale will be forwarded on receipt 

== pos e ‘me a i all ae and commis- 
— ani fully nm \. 

22, Fleet-street, London. 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


ME; HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
NEW DESCRIPTION ot ip introduced an ENTIRELY 


without springs, wires, or ligatures. _ 3 FR 
semble the natural teeth as not to be disti from the 
originals by the closest observer ; they never change 


colour or decay, and will be found superior to 
before used. This method does nates uire py 
of roots, or any painful operation, ‘and will support and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 

52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 





THE LEADER. 


t EXHIBITION of the ADV ANON 
of Art, "Wi be opened on MomDay, the 2241 of May, at Gore 
House, Kensington -— 





Aberdeen Metropolitan, including 
Belfast Central Male 
Birmingham Central Female and 
Chester Finsbury district 
Cork a 
Coven is 

Dublin” Potteries (Staffordshire) 
Dudley heffield 

Durham Stourbridge 

Glasgow Warrington 

Limerick Worcester 

Macclesfield York 

Manchester 


Admission, daily from 10 till 5, free. 
Department of Science and Art, 10th May, 1854. 


PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1855. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the Depart- 

ment of Science and Art of the Board of Trade has 
been instructed to conduct the preliminary inquiries, with 
a view of ascertaining the probable number of Exhibitors 
from the United Kingdom, and the amount of space it may 
be necessary to demand from the French Imperial Commis- 
sion. Manufacturers and other Producers who are desirous 
of exhibiting may obtain forms of demand for space, and 
copies of the regulations, by applying to Captain Owen, 
Royal Engineers, Marlborough House, Pall-mall, London. 








EDICAL and GENERAL EDUCA- 

TION.—An M.B., Lond., practising in one of the 

Home Counties, proposes to receive a few Pupils desirous 

of systematic guidance in the study of the Positive Sciences, 
and of the German and French Languages. 

If destined for the Medical Profession, they will contem- 
poraneously receive instructions in the elementary branches 
of Medical and Surgical Practice, and be} prepared for their 
future studies. 

Por iculars, terms, and references, address A. B., 32, 
University-street, London. 





THIRD PRIZE ESSAY. 
INFIDELITY Aearnst CHRISTIANITY, 
AND 
CHRISTIANITY acarst INFIDELITY. 


HE Premium for the Layman’s best 
Essay against INFIDELITY, now in the London Press 





for publication, having been paid to Mr. David M‘Burnie, 33, 
Hanover-square, Bradford, Yorkshire, after a talented and | 
interesting competition, and an wxpromised Premium having | 
also been ~_ for the Second Best Essay, to Mr. James 
Clark, 45, Taylor-street, Glasgow, JUSTICE now dictates that 
an equal opportunity be afforded for the discussion of both 
sides of the subject; and as it seems desirable to obtain an 
able Exposition of that nature from any quarter, the | 
Subscriber will pay Twenty SovERErGns for what he shall | 
deem the most logical and complete yet condensed EPITOME 
of all relevant facts, arguments, and objections urgeable :— 
I. By INFIDELITY against CHRISTIANITY, with aNSWERS 
strictly relevant thereto. And II. By CHRISTIANITY 
inst INFIDELITY, with ANSWERS strictly relevant thereto. | 
ut, Frrst, Each Competitor will prefix to his ExposITron, | 
as his accepted Rule therein, a copy of this Advertisement, 
and its fay een Notes: SzconD, Each Competitor must | 
frame his ExPosiTIoN with a rigorous regard to relevancy, | 
brevity, perspicuity, and good temper, in the form of | 
separate PROPOSITIONS or OBJECTIONS, on the left-hand 
pages of large folio Pope marking each Objection with a 
running number, and of ANSWERs strictly relevant thereto, | 
on the opposite or right hand pages, each marked with a | 
corresponding number, in order that every PROPOSITION or | 
OBJECTION, with its ANSWER, may CONFRONT each other, and 
be thereby promptly appreciable. But, if any intending 
Competitor wishes more information hereon, his Epistle 
thereanent to the Subscriber shall be duly attended to, and | 
a copy of the said explanatory Notes will be sent him 
gratis. TRIED, Each Competitor must, if possible, bring 
to the work a zeal and research wholly unprejudiced, 
so as to present ina clear and impartial light the Quis- 
TRSSENCE of all important matter. which has been or | 
might have been relevantly adduced by the ablest writers 
on both sides of the controversy; and specifying in foot 
Notes, the Title, Volume, Page, and Edition of each autho- 
rity founded on. Fotrru, To obviate all undue reserve or re- 
straint, and thereby to promote a frank and vigorous Expo- 
sITION, Competitors may, if inclined, state in a prefato: 
Note, that their Objections and Answers are to be viewed | 
—not as expressing wholly their own convictions, but rather | 
as an Epitome of all that can best be urged on both sides of 
the discussion. LastLy, Each Competitor will annex his | 
subscription and address to his Exposition, which must 
be lodged on or before the First day of January next, with 
the Subscriber, who shall, within eer months thereafter, 
notify to the successful Competitor his readiness to pay him 
the said Premium. And for the further encouragement of 
Competitors, the Subscriber, if requested, shall, as hereto- 
fore, surrender, upon the most liberal terms, his hereby re- 
served copyright to the Prize Essay; and the other Essays 
shall be restored to the respective Essayists, if applied for, 


forthwith. 
GEORGE BAILLIE. 


37, Dalhousie-street, Garnet-hill, 
G , 6th May, 1854, 





Just published, 8vo, in cloth, price 5s., free by post, 5s. 6d. 


N TRUE and FALSE SPERMA- 
TORRHGA ; witha view to the Correction of wide- 
spread Errors in relation to the Treatment and Cure of the 
Impuissant and Sexual H hondriacs, in general. Trans- 
lated from the German o: - PICKFORD. 
a. 219, Regent-street, and 290, Broad-way, New 
ol 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 
Spermatorrhoea ; its Nature and Treatment, with an 
Exposition of the Frauds that are practised by persons who 
— i — pate end Scene a of Nervous 
rangement. By a MEMBE J YALCOLL : 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. — 


London: AyLotT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 








[Sarurpay, 


The June Number of = 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY | 
will contain 
A NEW STORY, 

the Author of “ » 
By or 0} Ghristie Johnstone and “Pee 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 


| 
RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains -— 
Russian Ships and Russian Gunners. me ‘ 
Forlorn Hope. 
The oo of o oa Suen uestion. 
Genera unce. By the Author of “ Digby Grand 
{. and XII. od ” Chaps, 











e ine an of the Corporation of London, 
Patronage and Revenues of the Co “AL 
clusion. Tporation.—Qyy, 

Music Militant.—Our Spring Campaign, 
ao a ey me ———. , 
ermany, Greece, and the Scandinavian Powers Referen 
to Russia and ae. * 
‘A 


London: JoHN W. PaRKER and Son, West Strang, 





Ready, price 2s. 6d., by post, $s., 


THE TRISH QUARTERLY REVinw 
No. XTV.—June, 1854. Contents :—Art. I.—Literaturs 
and Poetry in Ireland. Waller (Slingsby), M Carthy, Starkey 
Rev. R. S. Brooke. Art. wy of John Banim Part 
I. Introduction, Birth, School-days, Youth, First Love,” Art, 
Iil—~The istertont Society of rinity ¢ 
‘irst Era. Em ng the Membership o Edmund Burke 
Bishops Hamilton and Jebb, The Emmets, W. Tone, 
Magee, Plunket, Bushe, and the Expulsion from College. 
‘ory and Ragyed Scbools. Art. ViL—-Mtzleresien, Samar 
tory an ools. Art. Vi.—Emigra i 
ant. Emigrant Ships. 

Dublin: (for Se-r and RicHarp Suew,) W. B. Kergy 
8, Grafton-street. London; Smirkry, MARSHALL, and Co, 
and all Booksellers. . 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE.—The June Number will contain 
Diary of a Winter in Rome, 1854—Professor Wi 


Turkish Campaign in 1829A Day at Malvern—A Drivety 
the Derby—James Russell Lowell, &c. &, 


Also, price 2s. 6d., the June Number of 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 


CiaPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


if 











Just published, Part V. for June, price 7d, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU. 
LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


Price 1s. Fancy Boards, 


HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of IX 
STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS—Vor. 10. 
CONTENTS : 
LAPLAND AND THE Laps. 
CHARLES JAMEs Fox. 
CHERUMAL THE Manovut: A TALE. 
CHRISTIAN SLAVERY IN BARBARY. 
. JOURNEY FROM THE GAMBIA TO THE RED SEs. 
78. ALLAN VAUGHAN: A TALE. 
79. Curtosities or Burra. 
80. CHRISTINA, QUEEN oF SwEDEN. 
Also, Part XX., containing Nos. 77 to 80, Price 5d. 
Engraved Title, and Contents for each Volume, may be had 
of the Booksellers, price One Penny each. 





No. 73. 
74. 
75. 
76, 
77 


W. and R. CHamners, 8, Bride’s-passage, Fleet Ion- 
a. and 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 








Just published, Svo, cloth, &s., 


HE DISEASES, INJURIES, and MAL 
FORMATIONS OF THE RECTUM. 


By T. J. ASHTON, 
Surgeon to the Blenheim-street Dispensary, 
Formerly House Surgeon at University College Hospital 


“The work, which is abundantly illustrated by con 
cludes with a chapter on Habitual Constipation. a 
careful perusal of the whole, we can conscientiously declare 
that we find in it more information than is to be obtained 
from any single volume yet published on the subject of 
which it treats. Mr. Ashton has proved by this work that 
he is an attentive observer, and a most able and zealous Sul 
geon.”—Lancet. 


London: Jomn Crvrcnitt, 46, Princes-street, Soho. 


ee 





NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


| | ISTORY of the SESSION 1852-8. A 
. Parliamentary Retrospect. (Being a Reprint of the 
Articles, by “ A Stranger in Parliament,” in the Leader.) 

“ Never before has the public had such an opportunit of 
seeing things as they actually are in Parliament, am 
knowing the physiognomy and habits of that 
sembly. In this respect, the book is worth files of all the 
Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. Add to this 
that, in ey of style and literary execution, it is equal to 
the very best newspaper-writing of the day, while yet itis 
distinctly original in its spirit. Shrewdness, sense, 
satire are its characteristics ; but there are touches of some- 
thing higher. The Author does not writeas a Whig, a Tory, 
ora Radical, but sketches Parliament, as he himself says, 
‘from a hitherto unoccupied point of view.’ 

“What Thackeray is to social snobbism in general, this 
author is to Parlimentary snobbism; and we are much mis- 
taken if the terror of his satires has not already had some 
wholesome effect even within the walls of St. Stephen's. ~ 
Westminster Review. 


London: Jomuy CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
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’S 
LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Now ready. 


GISLATION. By HERBERT 
Reprinted, with ae Se the West- 


OVER-LE 


BEEN Oe ie. New Series. No. July, 1853. 
- xil. : 
DEFENCE OF RELIGION. By 
HENRY W. cnoeeen® 1s. 
x1Tr. 
poOK OF JOB. By. J. A. FROUDE, 
7" Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Reprinted 
apy Westminster Review. New Series. No. VILL 
October, 1853- 


London: Jom CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


ES.—Uniform, in post 8vo, cloth, 
THE CATHOLIC SBRIES: price 3s. 6d., 


ATHOLIC UNION: Essays towards a 

C Church of the Future, as iar? +4 of Philan- 
aa FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 

throphy. ¥Y ~ 


HE SPHERE and DUTIES of GOVERN- 
t NT. Translated from the German of Baron WILL- 
MENT YON HUMBOLDT. By JOSEPH COUL- 
TARD Jun. [Nearly ready. 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


Now ready, pp. 344, price 2s. 6d., 


TIMA THULE; or, Thoughts sug- 
goed a Residenee in New Zealand, By THOMAS 
CHOL ONDELEY. 


SS ee _-—-_——— 
CHAPMAN’S QUARTERLY SERIES. 

PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

Four Volumes, in large post 8vo, for 17. per annum, 
payable in advance. - 

’s Quarterly Series is intended to consist of 
atten and profound thinkers, embracing the 
one OPHY, BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
THEOLOGY, PHILOS , BIBLICAL CR IS} 

and THE HISTORY OF OPINION. : 

Volumes I. to V. are now ready. 

Subscriptions paidafter the 1st of March of each year will 

raised to 1. 1s. 
tthe rice of each work to non-Subscribers will be an- 
nounced at the time of publication. It will vary according 
to the size of the respective volumes, but will usually be not 
less than 9s. per volume, so that a large saving will be 
effected by Annual Subscribers. 


London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


Volumes for 1854 are as follows :— 


Vv. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of KANT; Lectures 
by VICTOR COUSIN. Translated from the French’ 
With a Sketch of Kant’s Life and Writings. By A. G 
HENDERSON. Price to non-Subscribers, 9s. 

[ Ready. 


vI. 

THE ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. By 
LUDWIGFEUERBACH. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by the Translator of Strauss's “ Life 
of Jesus.” (In the Press. 

vil. 

A SKETCH of the RISE and PROGRESS 
of CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. MACKAY, A.M., 
Author of the “ Progress of the Intellect,” &c. 

VIII. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY 
of the PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. By HEINRICH EWALD. 
With Additions and Emendations specially made by the 
Author for the English Edition. Translated by JOHN 
NICHOLSON, B.A. Oxon., Ph. D. 


The Volumes for 1853 (Babsorips ion Price of which is now 
1. 1s.) are— 


No. I. 


Now ready, in fancy boards, price 2s. 6d.; cloth, elegant, 3s. 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 
VOLUME ONE. 


CONTAINING :-— 


INTRODUCTORY TREATISE: ON THE NATURE, CONNEXION, AND USES OF THE GREAT DEPART- 
MENTS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. B 
PHYSIOLOGY OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. By the Eprror. 


PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKELETON.—PRINCIPAL FORMS AND STRUCTURES OF THE TEETH. 
By Professor OWEN. 
VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. By Rosert Gorpow Larnam, M.D., F.R.S. 
Copious Explanatory and Glossarial Index, &c., and upwards of 400 highly finished Engravings. 


y the Eprror. 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN-CORNER. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


° Published Weekly, price 144., or 23d. Stamped. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND PARK: 


A complete account of the Crystal Palace and its cnjecta, wits numerous Illustrations from Photographs by M. Delamotte, 
will be given in 


THE HOME COMPANION, 
No. 24, 


As none will be printed beyond the usual number, unless ordered 
should be given to any 
>. 


pace to the day of publication, immediate orders 
r. 








= 


LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY PAIR.” 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price One Shilling, 
No. IX. of 
66 (THE, NEWCOMES.” | By W.. M. 
THACKERAY, Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pen- 
dennis,” &c, &c. With Illustrations by Ricuarp DoyLe. 
BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 
This day is published, price 15s., 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
FALL of NAPOLEON to the ACCESSION of LOUIS 
NAPOLEON. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


Contents of this Volume: 
Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, in 1821—The Greek Revolu- 
tion, Battle of Navarino, and Establishment of Greek 








Independence—The War between Russia and Turkey, 
1827-29— France to the Revolution of 1830 — Domestic 
History of England to the Monetary Crisis of 1825, &c. 
&e. 


Wrt114mM BiacKkwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


RENCH in ONE MONTH, ditto 
German, and Italian by De Porquet’s TRESORS, for 
translating English into the above at sight, 3s. 6d. each 3] 
also FIRST FRENCH, German, and Italian Reading R »oks, 
Parisian Grammar, Pocket Dictionary. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








On the 3ist May will be published, price 2s., 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 

Part XIII., extending in the Natural History Divi- | 
sion from Entozoa to Falconide, and in the Geographical | 
Division from Cork to Derbyshire, including articles on | 
Corsica, Cossaks, Costa Rica, Courland, Cracow, Cremona, | 
Crimea, Croatia, Cronstadt, Cuba, Cyprus, Czernigof, Dacia, 
Daghestan, Dahomy, Dalmatia, Danube,’Dardanelles, Dead 
Sea, Deccan, Delaware, Denmark, Derbend, &c. &c. 








THEISM, ATHEISM, and the POPULAR 
TH Y. SERMONS by THEODORE PARKER, 
Pay peearee of Matters pertaining to Reli- 
)» ae. ortrait of the Author engraved on steel 

prefixed. Price to non-Subscribers, 9s. P. 1s. ; 


No. II. 
A “HISTORY of the HEBREW MO- 
AROHY from the Administration of Samuel to the 
MAt be ° By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEW- 
Author of "The ellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 


¢ Soul: its Sorrows and Aspirations,” 
P. is dition.* Price to non-Subscribers, 8s, 6d. 

; 
Persous who already possess the First Edition of this 


scribing wy obtain the other three volumes for 1853 by sub- 
Nos. III. and IV. 


The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AU- 
> 4 “OMTE, freely Translated and Condensed by 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. Price to non-Subscribers, 


London; Jomy CnarMay, 142, Strand. 
()UASTIONEs MOSAIC; or, the First 
REMAIN of the BOOK of GENESIS compared with the 

NS of ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 
By OSMOND DE BEAUVOIR PRIAULX. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged: 

This E 





(Cow ese's POETICAL WORKS. 


BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and to be had, 
by order, of all Booksellers, 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 
By ROBERT BELL. 
In Monthly Volumes, 2s. 6d. each, in cloth. 
This day, the Second Volume of 


Already published, 
DRYDEN, complete in Three Volumes. 





SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
a and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. In One 
olume. 


On the 1st of July, the Third and Concluding Volume of 
COWPER. 
London: Jomn W. ParKER and Son, West Strand. 








Tilustrations | 
With Notes and 


T ECKER’S CHARICLES. 
of the Private Life of the Greeks. 

Excursuses. 
Also, Second Edition, enlarged, 12s., 





dition contains a Revi 3 is 
a f iew of Buddhism, and an ac- 
Count of the Vedas and of Vaidik Civilisation. 


London; Jouw Cuarmay, 142, Strand. | 


Time of Augustus, 
London ; Joun W.PaRKER and Son, West Strand. 


} a) mem to the peniity = di 
SAiEPe re ac i | “‘Important and original, esch 
BECKER'S GALLUS. Roman Scenes of the | sound directions for the acquisition of mental and physical 


NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, in 1 vol., na 8vo, 9s., to be had at all the 
ibraries, 


TRANSMUTATION ; 


OR, THE LORD AND THE LOUT. 


A Novel. 
By N. or M. 
Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s Series 
of Original Works. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., fcap., cloth, 
10s, 6d., 


J OLIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. 
e L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “The Priest and the 
Huguenot,” &c. 

ArtTuvR HALL, VrrTve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





This Day, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. 
the Author of “Mary Powell.” With coloured Fron- 
tispiece after Warren. 
ARTHUR HALL, Virtvs, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


This Day, price 1s., sewed, 


R. CUMMING’S FAST-DAY SER- 
: MON, “THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES”: uniform 
wth “Signs of the Times.” 


ArtTuvr Hatt, Virtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 








On the 8ist inst. will be eye 1s., the Fourteenth 


ANDLEY CROSS; or, MR. JOR-~- 
ROCKS’S HUNT. By the Author of “MR, 
SPONGE’S TOUR.” Illustrated with Colow 
and Numerous Woodcuts by Jomn LEECH, uniformly with 
““Sponge’s Tour.” 
Brapscry and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Will be published, at the close of the present Session, 


HE BRITISH TARIFF FOR 1854 
and 5. (The 32nd Annual Edition. 
Price 6s., neatly bound in cloth, or 6s. 6d. by post. 
This work is patronised and used as a constant reference 
at the Treasury, Board of Trade, and Board of Customs; 
and is annually subscribed to by the Ambassadors from 
Foreign Courts, by various Public Companies, Members of 
Parliament, Consuls, &c., and by upwards of 4000 Merchants, 
Revenue Officers, — me and Brokers, and others en- 
in Foreign T: 
bseribers are respectfully ested to forward their 
names not later than the close of the present Session of Par- 
liament; the non-observance of this regulation having led 
to the omission in the last edition of several lists of names 
forwarded from the Outports and the British Colonies. 


London: Barty BrorweErs, Cornhill. 








This day, Cheaper Edition, collated and enlarged, 10s. 64., | Sixth edition, post ed a edition, free, 2s. 34. 


PERFECT AND ROBUST HEALTH; 
‘ the Means to Obtain It. By A PHYSICIAN. 
“ A work of extraordinary merit and —— and 


ews medicine, and contains 


vigour.”—Rev. Dr. Smith, 
London: ARTHUR ADAMSON, 153, Piccadilly. 














504 
NEW WORKS. 





1 
MEMORIALS of the LIFE of AMELIA 


OPIE, from her Letters, Diaries, and MSS. By CECILIA 
LUCY BRIGHTWELL. 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
tL n afew days. 

2. 


LADY UNA and her QUEENDOM ; 
or, Practical and Rational Reform. By the Author of “ Home 
Truths for Home Peace.” Fcap, 8vo. 


3. 
Second Edition of OAKFIELD; or, 
Fellowship in the East. By Lieut. W. D. ARNOLD, 58th 
Bengal Native Infantry. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


4. 


Captain HUMBLEY’S JOURNAL of 
a CAVALRY OFFICER: Including the memorable Sikh 
Campaign. Royal 8vo, with Map, price 21s. 


‘ 5. 
The FRIENDS; and Other POEMS. 
By WARWICK BEECHWOOD. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 


6. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES: A 


Series of Essays intended to illustrate the Influence of the 
Physical Organisation on the Mental Faculties. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 5s. 


7. 

Mr. 8S. 8S. HILL’S TRAVELS in 
SIBERIA. With a large coloured Map of European and 
Asiatic Russia. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 24s. 

8 


Captain JESSE’S New Work on RUSSIA 
and the WAR. With a Plan of the Harbour and Fortifica- 
tions of Sebastopol. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The RIFLE and the HOUND in 
CEYLON. ByS.W. BAKER, Esq. Coloured Plates and 
Wood Engravings. 8vo, price 14s. 


10. 


MIRACLES and SCIENCE. By 
EDWARD STRACHEY, Author of “ Hebrew Politics in 
the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib.” Fcap. 8vo. 

ll 


CHALYBAEUS’S HISTORICAL 
SURVEY of SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
from —- Edition by ALFRED TULK. Post 8vo, 
price 8s. 6d. 


13. 
Traveller’s Library. 

SELECTIONS from the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH’S WRITINGS. Part I. Four Essays on Educa- 
tion ; The Ballot; Letter on American Debts, 1s., Part II. 
Lectures on Wit and Humour, on the Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding, and on Taste, 1s. 16mo, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

13. 
In Three Pocket Volumes. 

New Edition of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH’S WORKS, uniform with “Mr. Macaulay’s Essays” 


in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols., feap. 8vo, price 21s. 
Saturday next. 


14. 
In Three Pocket Volumes. 
New Edition of Sir JAMES MACKIN- 
TOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, uniform with “ Mr. 


Macaulay’s Essays” in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols., feap. 
8yo, price 21s. (On Saturday next. 


15. 
The Rev. T. LUND’S ELEMENTS of 


GEOMETRY and MENSURATION. Part I. Geometry 
asa Science. Fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


16. 
Gleig’s School Series. 
The BOOK of HEALTH. By R. J. 
MANN, M.R.C.S.E. Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A, 


Chaplain-General to the Forces. 18mo, price 1s. 
[On Saturday next. 


17. 
SHERIFF LAW: A Practical Treatise 


on the Office of Sheriff, Under-Sheriff, Bailiffs, &c. By G. 
ATKINSON, Serjeant-at-law. Third Edition (1854). 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


18. 


The SHIPPING LAWS of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. Edited by GEORGE ATKINSON, Serjeant-at- 
Law. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 





LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, axp LONGMANS, 
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T° ADVERTISERS.— ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the vap: 
Hanppooxs to the Contents of the Exhibition, will be received by Meum, 
Brapsury & Evans, the Publishers to the Company, 11, Bouv 
the 31st of May. 


erte-street unt) 











NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE WATER CURI, 
AND HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


In Conversations on Physiology, on Pathology, on the Nature of Disease, and on Digesti oe 
, Regimen, and Diet. ‘ = Nutrition, 


BY JAMES WILSON, MD. 


LONDON: JOHN CHURCHILL. MALVERN: HENRY LAMB. 








NEW TALE BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





On the 31st of May will be published, price Ninepence, ; 


CONTAINING FOUR WEEKLY PORTIONS OF 


A Dew dork of Fiction 


ARD TIMES? 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


vad * | 


OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND. 





———_ —— 





On the 31st inst. will be published, Part I., price 6s., 


MISCELLANEA GRAPHICA, 


A COLLECTION OF ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL, AND RENAISSANCE REMAINS IN THE POSSESS 
OF THE LORD LONDESBOROUGH. 





PART 50 OF “HOUSEHOLD WORDS)’ 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ILLUSTRATED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A., &c. 


The work will be published in Nine Quarterly Parts, of royal 4to size, each Part containing Four Plates, 
one of which will be in Chromolithography, representing Jewellery, Antique Plate, Arms and Armour, al 
Miscellaneous Antiquities. 





On Monday, in 1 vol. Svo, 


TRANSCAUCASIA, 


SKETCHES OF THE NATIONS AND RACES BETWEEN THE 
BLACK SEA AND THE CASPIAN. 
BY BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of “ Studien iiber die innern Zustande Russlands.” 


With Illustrations by C. GRAEB, printed in Colours 
by LEIGHTON. 


Now complete, in 5 vols. Svo, price 40s. 


_ SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTIO¥S 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 


This (the First Collected) Edition contains Poets 
never before published. The whole have been al 
vised, and, in many instances, re-written. 

Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author by MACLISE, 
and Vignette Titles. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 








HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
SICK-ROOM MANAGEMENT AND DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
ORR’S HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS. 


A Series of Works intended to impart plain and practical information on subjects connected with the comforts snd 
refinements of home. 





LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO.,, AMEN-CORNER. 











—— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE LEADER.” 


For « Half-Year, 13s. (To be remitted inadvance.) Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Hraneh Office, and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand. 


LONDON : Printed by GuonGE Hoores, (of No. 3, Northend 


2 Terrace, Hammersmit 
OFFICE, No.7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND in the Precinct of the Savoy, in the same County 6ATURDAY, May 27, 1804. 


DER 
ith Road. in the County of Middlesex), and Published by THORNTON LEIGH HUNT (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park) at THE LBA 
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